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PREFACE. 


INCE Prefaces are ſo 
— much in faſhion, I pre- 
I, ſume it will not be judged 
vn improper that I ſet one before 
» this Hiſtory of Religion ; to 
& clear the Deſuon of it, and 
on prevent Mo "x" th 


1 Though the Title be the 
- Hiſtory of Religion, yet 

© there is nothing contained im it 

: a Polemical or Controver- 

2 $90 Nature ; no Diſpute, or 

A 2 Argu- 
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Arguments upon any Contro- 
verſy »- the World has been 


ſtuffed with too many (uſeleſs) 


Wranglings of that kind al- 
ready, 


The Subject of the follow- 
ins Diſcourſe, ariſes from Mat- 
ter of Fat ; How Relivion 
has ( from the beginning 3 been 
managed by Preſt-craſt of 
the Heathens, to miſlead the 
Vulgar ad Prophane (as 
they are pleaſed to term them) 
into a Blind Implicit Obedi- 
ence, to their Inſpired and Di- 
vine Authority ; Teachins the 
Belief of many Gods, or 
Divine Powers, and Appoint- 
ing ſo many Various Ways of 
Super ſtitious Devotions : ſuch 
as the Worſhipping of Idols, 


of 
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Pillars and Columns con- 
| ſecrated by them, Adoration of 
| Sepulchres and Dead Men ; all 

Artificially calculated and con- 
trived ſo, as they found would 
moſt eaſily make Impreſſion up- 
on the Mimds of Men. So al- 
fo the Notions they taught con- 
cerning the other World, - 
were made ſutable to what is 
ſeen and familiar to us in this, 
that they might be more eaſy 
for Mens Digeſtion. By theſe 
Means the Prieſts made them- 
ſelves, and their daily increa- 
fins Numbers, be thought ab- 
ſolutely ujeful to others. But 
yet to confirm, and preſerye 
themſelves m the Authority and 
Dommion they had gotten, they 
invented two great Aſſiſtances, 
Myſtery and Perſecution : by 
Myſtery, 
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Myſtery, to prevent the We of 
Underſtanding ; and by Per- 
ſecution, to puniſh any that 

d attempt to break out 
of che Brutal Pound, and ufe 


their Reaſon. 


Montagne ſays, That Per- 
ſecution 1s 2 Trial full of 
Uncertainty and Danger ; 
for what would not a Man 
ſay, what would not a 
Man do, to avoid intole- 
rable Torments ? Etiam In- 
mocentes cogit mentiri Dolor. 
Many Nations, leſs barba- 
rous than the Greeks or Ro- 
mans that called them 'fo, 
efteemed it (cruel and hor- 
Tible, ro torment and pull 
Men 'in pieces for doubtful 
and queſtionable .Faulrs. 'He 

ſays 
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ſays further, That Julian, cak 


led the 4poftate, had expe- 
rimented by the Cruelry of 
ſorae Chriſtians, that there 
is no Beaft in the World fo 
much to be feared by Man, 


as Man. 


All theſe Praflices of the 
Heathens 1 have endeavouw'd, 
and I believe very plainly, to 
make appear, that they are re- 
tained and followed to this day, 
in what is called oy ar 
of Rene. Where geſembling 
Prieſt-craft, under pretence of 
mg and guiding the Mn- 
derftandings of the YVulgar and 
Unlearned, hath ufurp'4 « Pow- 
er over both Faith a1d Con- 
ſcience : they have made it @ 
terrible Thing for Men to truſt 


them- 


vill 
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themſelves, or their own Rea- 


ſon, m any thing relating to 

eligion ; "tis with them, an e- 

| Crime for the Prophane 
Vulgar (as the Fleathens alſo 
called them) not to ſubmit their 
Underſtandngs to God, and 
their Prieſts, Not conſidermg, 
that no DiFtates of any Supert- 
ours, or Learned Men, can en- 
gage a Man's Faith, without he 
has reaſon to believe, that God 
had taught what they preſcribe ; 
but, then not to believe, is not 
oppoſing the Flumane, but the 
Divme Authority. So that m 
truth, the Buſmeſs of ſubmit- 
ting our Underſtandings to Hu- 
mane Authority, is but a Chi- 
merical Notion, and comes to 
nothing. 


Put 
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But being aware of this 
Reaſon, which 1s ſo ob vious 
and plam, they clamour, like 
Demetrius and the Silver- 
ſmiths, Great is the. Church: 
which, if fairly: exammed, not 
any thing appears more unms 
telligible or ridiculous, 'T' con+ 
feſs, ſome of our own Learned 
Men (with too much Imuta- 
when they write with Pre» 
ſumption enough on ſome dark 
and difficult & Op inſert a 
Submiſſum to the 
and ( orreftion of their Holy 
Mother the Church ; when 
they themſelves neuher "pretend 
to tell pe nor mdeed know; 
when, rom whence thit 
Irfallible 7 ſhould comes 

A And 
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d until it does, they af- 
ok to themſelves the difta- 


& themfelvos ty mir 
things leſs thaw that Great 


Noting. Fo if ap fl 


epd ts fhem ut, w oxpei 
u, ap ut Tradition, or Fatheps, 


6x Cuuncits, av the Popes 1 


thre & na ave aloft h 
meanly Learned, as not 
knan, bow fallihle aud qontras 
dibtary to. one anather, all thefe 
have beew. 


burch of. Chaoft is, no 
eo ag 1 OP! the 
— of Nymphas was 
called a and many. 66 
ther = ay and Fayuhes where 
Believers were. | Much. move 


vaſt. the Chixed. of ics 
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Believers in gent- 
A LA which Ufufive Ca 
parity, fhe cannot pudg of par- 
ticular Queſtions and Contro- 
ver ſues, becauſe of the Divi- 
mito Sefts and Parties, 
The Diviſtons among «s ijito 
contrary Parties Opinuouts, 
make it neceſſary, to judy of 
what we may tall the Church, 
by the Dottrine ; not of the 
Dottrine, by the ( pretended ) 
Church, 


To ſupply all ible De- 
fefts, / chiefly 4/0 the 


Method and Pretence of My- 
ſtery ; as the ſureſt Way to 
kerp up theit Authority + they 
frame - 7 thely Articles 
upon aces 5 affefting 
fo make Relighn become at 


a 2 Art, 
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Art, and themſelves the ſole 
Maſters of ut. Plutarch 
tells us, that Alexander the 
Great wrote a Letter to A- 
riſtotle, complaining of him, 
that be had ſet forth his 
Books of Sele&t Knowledg, 
to inſtru others as ' well as 
himſelf : but Ariſtotle an- 
ſwer'd, that thoſe Treatiſes, 
which were his Metaphy- 
ſicks, were wmndeed publifhed, 
but f written as not to be 
expoſed to common Capacities : 


ſo that m effett, Alexander 


was indeed the only Perſon 
to whom be had yet _ 
nicated them. T1 "os be 
had the like reaſon, to write 
out of the reach of common 
Capacity, that the Learned now 
a days have for their obſcure 
Writings, 
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Writings, and dark Gibberiſh ; 
even to keep the ( Profane ) 
Vulgar from daring to uſe 
thei own Underſtandings, a- 
bout Matters which they ſee 
to be ſo perplex'd and Intri- 
cate 3 wnleſs they will enter 
into their Society, and jo be- 
come free of the Trade. 


In my Opinion, it ouvht to 

t Admiration, to fee with 
what Boldneſs thoſe that pre- 
tend to extraordmary Share in 
Learning and Divmity, write 
upon the moſt hidden and never 
to be determined Points : with 
what Confidence and furious 
Difference ſome have wrote of 
the Trinity, afſertmg their 0- 
pinions to be plain and eaſy, 
and ( almoſt) demonſtrable ; 


a 3 while 
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while others, as Learned, calt 
them ridiculous Hſurdities, and 
Eeweſy. Nor has the facred 
particular Providence eſcaped 
the inpious Tamerity of the 
Learned, wreſting the Intention 
of it to heir own corrupt pri 
vate Intereſts ; wakins ut 4 
Sanftifier of any ſucceſsful 
Miſchief or Murder, of any 
Side, of contraxy Parties, and 
to patronizzy Mens worſk bn- 
perfeftions. F will n& vilarge 
into a Diſpute, - but ( if poſe 
ſible) make them bluſh ; with 
a Charatter of Divine Prove 
dence, given them by a Flea- 
then Writer. The excellans 
Plutarch,, « his of Pom- 
pey, by occafun of June Dif 
courſe of that Nature, Jays, 
Providence ts a Paint © of Di 

vouty 
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vinity only to God, 
and ought to be ln alone to 
al after its own Method, 


Nothing has given a great- 
or to the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, than the Controver 
Hiſhigs of the Learned + theſe 
Diſputes have ingaged Nations 
in more Blood and War, than 
the Ieporant or the Wicked 
could ever have occaſioned of 
cauſed; either by their Miſtakes 
of their Improbity. The tr» 
vial Subjetts, and the doubtful 
and tencertam, that luve been 

and deftnitively ar- 
Py + gp fhrw that 
"tis Privas Intereſt and Hw- 
monr that has occafion'd and 
ct gore them ; Trthout any 
reſpet# to the Service of God, 
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o the . Chriſtian Religion, 
truly and undoubtedly ſo called. 
And when they have once drove 
one another into extreme No- 
trons m_ Religion, the Errors 
on both ſides become alike. 
Thus the Gnoſticks beld, that 
"twas no matter how Men lived, 
fo they believed aright : and 
the Encratites, who deteſted this 
Libertmiſm, ſaid on the con- 
trary, that "tis not material 
what Men believe, ſo they live 
well. Jet by all thus, we per- 
ceive that the Goſpel of Chriſt, 
in deſpite of all theſe ( affetted 
and ſought) Clouds and Dark- 
neſs, will and does triumphant- 
ly extend its Light and Be- 
nign Influence, to the diſcern- 
ing and honeſt Part of Mankind ; 
its Truth and Power appear the 

more 
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more great and wonderful, by 
the Oppoſition of the Falſeneſs 
and Weaknels of Men. 


I remember that Montaigne 
tells a Story of one, who went 
to Rome to fee (as he had 
perſwaded himſelf) the Santity 
of their Manners ; but be found, 
on the contrary, a great Diſ- 


ſoluteneſs m the Prelates and 


People of that time ; nothing 
leſs than Rome he _—_ 
but this ſettled him more 
ly in the Chriſtian Relicies ; ; 
conſidering how great the Force 
and Divmity of it muſt be, that 
could maintam its Credit and 
Dignity amidſt ſo much Cor- 
ruption, and m ſo Vicious hands, 
The Conſideration of this, ought 
(in my Opinion) to induce thoſe 
that 
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that are Guides and Teachers, to 
make our Way plain and eaſy, 
to follow the clear and wincon- 
teſted Methods of the Goſpel, 
to win and excite People chi 

to the Love of God, and to 
encourage rather than diftratt , 


If any one will but tempe- 
rately confider it, be will with 
Horror perceive, what Perſecu- 
tion and Miſchiefs have been 
ys by the Impoſimng Power, 
aſſumed by tov many that call 
themſetves the Followers of Chriſt : 
What Wars and Expence of 
Chriſtion Blood have been occa- 


formed by their paſſronate and 


pwlent Diſputes, concerning dark 
and never to be decided (urfti- 
ns? Had thew Teaching and 
Leamimy been appteed only to 

the 
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he right Uſe of the Goſpel 
Mathbods, the World had enjoyed 
an wad:fturbed and ( truly ) 
Chriſtian Peace; mat been win- 
valved in = ker Wars, and 
barbaraus Per fecutions, 


In fort, I muſt publiſh it 
to the Ward, that 1 like fuch 
Sermons as Dr. Tillotfon's, 
now Arch-biſhop of Canterbury : 
where all ave taught & plain 
and eertam Way to Salvation ; 
aud with all the Charms of « 
cam. and bleſſed Tony, ond 
of pure Reaſon, are excued ta 
the wncourevarted indabiteble 
Dunes of Religinn, Where all 


are fhawly fram, that: the Meme 
to obtam the exernal Place of 


happy Rel, ove than (on! ue 
athen); which» aſe give Peace wn 


this 
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this preſent Life : and where 
every one is encouraged and 
exhorted to learn, but withal 
to uſe his own (are and Keaſon 
in the working out bis own 
Salvation, — I will conclude this 
Preface therefore, with ſome 
Paſſages from that excellent 
Perſon, which relate to the a- 
bove-mentioned Particulars. 


He tells us, Serm. on Luke 
9. 55, 56. that our Savi- 
our came to dilcountenance 
all Fiercenels, and Rage, 
and Cruelty of Man; to 
reſtrain that furious and un- 
peaceable Spirit, which is ſo 
troubleſom to the World, 
and is the Cauſe of ſo ma- 
ny Miſchiefs and Dilorders 
in it, He came to intro- 

duce 
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duce a Religion which con- 
ſules, not only the - Eternal 
Salvation -of Mens Souls ; 
bur” their. temporal | Peace 
and Security, their Comfort 
and Happineſs in this World. 
For - when Religion: once 
comes..to. fupplane - Moral 
Righteouſneſs, and to :teach 
Men the: abſurdeſt : things 
in the World, to lie for Truth, 
and to kill for God's Sake ; 
when it ſerves for no other 
Cauſe but ro be a Bond 
of Conſpiracy, to' inflame 
the Tempers of Men to a 
rm Fierceneſs, - and to 
et a keener Edg upon their 
Spirits, to make them ten 
times more the Children of 
Wrath and Cruelty, than 
they were by Nature: then 

ſurely 
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ſurely it loſes its Nature, 
and ceaſes to be Religion ; | 
for let a Man ſay worſe of | 
infidelicy and Atheiſm if he 


can. 
Sr = Whatever therefore the In- 
119+": conveniences of Mens judg- 
ing for themſelves, may be; 
the Inconveniences are 
leſs on thar fide, than a to- 
cal and implicic Reſignation 
to. the Pretenders of being | 
Infallible; no Man being a- 
ble ro know who they arc. 
Fo try Doctriaes, is to cf- 
quire into rhe Grounds and 
Reaſons of chem ; which che 
better any Man underſtands, 
the more firmly he will be 
eftabldh'd in the Truch, and 
be more refolute in the day 
of Trial, and —_— 
e 
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ble to withſtand the Aſſaulcs 
and Arts of cunning Adver- 
aries : and on the contra- 
ry, that Man will ſoon be 
removed from his Stedfaſt- 
nels, who never examined 
the Reaſons and Grounds of 
his Belief ; when it comes 
to the Trial, he that has bur 
lictle ro ſay for his Belief, 
will probably neither do, nor 
ſuffer much tor it. 
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HERE never was yet 
any Country, or Society 
of Men, but did own 


ſome Religion : as if all 
the DiQtates of Man's Nature, join- 
ed in that one Principle ; though 
differing in the Particulars of it. As 
they were diſtinguiſh'd from Beaſts, 
by Reaſon, and the right Uſe of it 
ſo they were directed to the ſupe- 
riour Conlideration of an Eternal 
Being, by a certain Refleftion on 
the Finite Condition of themielves 


and of all living Creatures, which 
B muſt 


2 
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muſt be determined by Time or Ac- 
cident : it ſeemed no leſs than ridi- 
culous, not to believe ſome Power of 
an Infinite Nature, that was the 
Creator and Diſpoſer of Beings ; 
and agreeably to that Poſition of the 
Apoltles, the World cafily confent- 
cd that iz Religion is no Shame. 

We have heard of ſome particular 
Men, that have been reputed A- 
theiſts ; but never of any Country 
or Society of Men, that profeſt 
Atheiſm : we have notice of many 
very Ridiculous Opinions, that have 
poſſeſt Nations ; inſomuch, that A- 
theiſm ſeems the only Folly that has 
never prevailed, with any general 
Credit; which may deſervedly pur 
one in mind of that Saying 1a Holy 
Scripture, The Fool hath ſaid in his 
Heart, there is no God. 

This Folly needs not a Laborious 
or Artificial Conturation ; the De- 
monſtrations againſt it, are obvious 
and clezr, That which icems moſt 
to ſtagger and confound Apprehen- 
ſion, 1s the endleſs Search of ſome- 
thing without a Beginning ; a Power 
derived from ao Power, an Inhnite 

and 
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and Eternal Omnipotency : but 
whoever thinks :b« too much to be 
believed of God, muſt (of neceſſity) 
believe as much of other things ; 
and while he thinks he does not 
believe a thing ſo incomprehenſible, 
at the ſame time he believes it of 
moſt (if not aff the) ObjeQts in the 
World : ſo whilſt an Eternal Exi- 
ſtence or Being ſeems roo hard to 
be believed of God, the ſame Dif- 
ficulty muſt be believed of no God. 
For if there were not an Omnipo- 
tent and an Eternal Power, by 
which all things are made and 
diſpoſed ; it follows (neceſſarily) 
that all things muſt have been with- 
out a Beginning : ſo that ſuch a 
One mult believe the World to be, 
what he cannot believe God 1s. 
And while he doubts of a Creator 
of all things, he muſt believe all 
things created themlelves ; or were 


Eternal and Inficite without a - 


Creation : the former of which, is 
ro imagine not one God, but many ; 
the other ſuppoſes that Abſurdity 
in Philolophy, Ex Nihilo Aliquid, 
or Effetts without (not only a Com- 

B 2 perent, 
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petent, but) any Cauſe. Or if he 
1magins a thing called Nature, the 
Caule of all things ; he acknow- 
ledges a God, only under a bor- 
rowed name: for whatever was 
without a Beginning, the Cauſe 
and the Diſpoler of all things, is 
that Infinite Power and Wiſdom. 
Hermes being ask'd what God was? 
anſwered well; the Maker of all 
things, an Eternal and molt Wiſe 
Mind. Diogenes calls him, the 
Soul of the World. Plato lays, 
God is a Mind, the Caule and Or- 
derer of all things ; and Sexeca, that 
he is Mens Untverſi, When Labi- 
enuw dclired Cato, to conſult the Ora» 
cle of Jupiter Ammon, 10 their (pre- 

es cd ſent ) hard Condition : 
quem menre gerchar, ef- Cato an{wered, trom a 
fudic digras Adyris © Breaſt more truly Inſpi- 
pq => red than any Oracle thoſe 
Pontus, & Acrz & Ciz- Prieſts could give, by a 
auld quarimss akra ? Divine Way of Queſtio- 
Jupicce et quodcung; NINg, What was the Throne 
vides, quocurq; mv- aud Seat of God, bit the 
__ Earth, the Sea, the Air 
and Virtue : What tarther Inquiry 
therctore, ſaith he, ought tobe made, 

when 
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when God is whatever is ſcen, or 
moves, or has a Being ? Thus all 
ſeveral Names, Titles and Appella- 
tions mult determine in an Infinite 
Power, which is the Life and D#- 
ſpoſer of them : nor has any Perſon 
entertained a (ſertU'd) Opinion, that 
things diſpoſed themſelves, or that 
they gave themſelves their own Lite 
and Being ; or that they were with- 
out a Beginning as now they are, 
without being the EffeQts of an In- 
finite Caule. 

The World in gencral was ever 
ſo far from believing »o God, that 
they were prone to believe many 
Gods; and from the Intancy of ir, 
that Opinion grew, and increas'd 
with it, An Opinion much che- 
riſh'd by Prieſts, in all Ages; be- 
cauſe their Dominion, Power and 
Riches encreaſed of Courſe, and in 
the Nature of the Thing, by the 
Multiplication of Divinities, or Ob- 
jets of Adoration and Worſhip : 
and it ſeems indeed impoſhble, that 
without ſome Direftion and De- 
ſign, ſuch various and phantaſtic 


Divinities and Opinions about them, 
B 3 ſhould 
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ſhould enter into the Minds of 
Men, more ready for Impreſſion, 
than Invention ; and having once 
made an implicit Reſignation of 
their Senſe and Reaſon, they fol- 
low with even a zcalous Submiſſion 
thoſe to whom they have reſigned. 
Upon this Foundation, Prieſts rai- 
ſed themſelves to Veneration, and 
to an Equality with Princes ; ming- 
ling their Divine Intereſt with 
Earthly Ambition: and Kings them- 
ſelves thought it an Addition to 
their Titles, to aflume the Name 
of Prieſts. In Suetoninus you may 
{ce with the Titles of Roman Em- 
perours, that of Prieſt joined. A- 
mong the Egyptians, the Prieſts 
were next in Dignity to the Kings; 
and of Counſel to 'em, in all Buli- 
neſs of importance : trom among 
them he was choſen ; or it out of 
the Souldierv, he was forthwith 
inveſted in the High-Prieſthood, 
and inſtructed by the Prieſts in their 
Myſteries and Philoſophy ; which 
were delivercd under the cover of 
Fables and AXanigmatical Expreſ- 
lions. And as I deſign 1a this Diſ- 

courle, 
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courſe, to ſhew how the Prieſt-craft 
and Power have been continued to 
this time, by the ſame and like 
Methods and Prattices; ſo I ſhall 
begin, with taking notice of their 
continuing in that Ambition, Dig- 
nity and Power, which is fo evi- 
dently praftiſed and ſhown 1n the 
Church of Rome. 

The Pope, the High-Prieſt there, 
has exceeded all his Prieſtly Prede- 
ceſſors, in pretending a Power a- 
bove all Princes; even to the de- 
veſting them, at his Pleaſure, of 
their Authority and Power over 
their own Subjets. This Para- 
mount Soveraigaty was derived 
from Infallibility ; in virtue of both, 
*rwas caly for [HA to require Men 
to believe whatever was (any way) 
his Intereſt to invent ; taking his 
Pattern from the Heathen Prieſts, 
as well in their Methods and Tricks 
of Devotion, as in their Ways of 
ſupporting and propagating what 
they taught, in all Ages of Myſtery 
and Perſecution, The Heathen 
Prieſts however ſeem more excula- 
blz in their Inventions than Chriſti- 
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ans that follow and imitate them. 
For the former had no Word of 
God, in a revealing Goſpel, to di- 
ret and limit their Beliet: fo that 
they were at large, to teach and pra- 
Ctiſe ſuch things as they believed 
mult make the moſt (to them) ad- 
vantagious Impreſſion on Men ; as 
many Gods, and the leſſer to be 
Mediators between the ſuperior 
Gods and Men, the Adoration of 
their Images, giving SanCtity to 
Shrines and Pillars. But for Chriſti- 
ans, who pretend to bclieve a re- 
vealing Goſpel, to continue in thoſe 


Heatheniſh Doftrines and Methods, 


ſcems to be continued by ſomewhat 
a greater degree of that Prieſ(t-crafr, 
which had been ſo long praCtiſed 
with Succels. 

God himſelf declares, with Jea- 
louly, this Aptneſs in Men to re- 
ccive and believe in many Gods ; 
and to worſhip ſtrange and helpleſs 
things : in the Firſt Commandment 
he ſays, Thou ſhalt have no other 
Gods but ME; and in the Second, 
Thou ſhalt not make unto thee any 
graven Imaze, or the Likeneſs of any 

thing 
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thing that is in the Heavens above, 

or in the Earth beneath, or in the 

Water under the Earth. Thele large 

and comprehenſive Words, forbid- 

ding every thing that was in Na- 

ture to be worſhipped, ſhew == 

ly, that God ſaw and conſidered 

how ready Mankind was to be 

miſguided under a Notion of Re- 

ligion, into extravagant Worſhips. 

We hear very early of many Gods, 

which probably were Men Deifi- 

ed; as Saturn, Jupiter, Mercury, 

Apollo, Neptune, Pluto, Bacchus : 

and alſo of divers Female Deities. 

Mr. Bochart obſerves hereupon, that Gwgr. L.1. 

Noah and his three Sons were the 

ſame with Saturn» and his Sons, 

Jupiter, Neptune and Pluto, He 

takes notice of ſeveral Appellations 

in Scripture, as Vir Belli, pro Mi- 

lite ; Vir Brachii, pro Robuſto; Vir 

Sanzuini, pro Homicida : but that 

of Noah is, Vir Terre, and 1s fo 

taken by the Mythologiſts ; as if 

he had married the Earth, or the 

Goddeſs Tellus; and the Earth 

were the ſame with Rhea the Wite 

of Satwrn. Noe capit efſe Vir Geng. 20, 
Terrz, 


Gen. 9.21. 
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Terrz, & plantevit Vineeaw : but 
to Saturn allo the Antients aſcri- 
bed Agriculture, and the planting 
of Vines. And as Noah was drunk 
with Wine; ſo the Feaſt of the 
Saturnalisa was celebrated with 
Drunkenneſs. Cham was curled 
for ſeeing his Father Noah's Na- 
kedneſs : and the Poets affirm, that 
fuch a Law proceeded from Saturn, 
that none ſhould eſcape unpuniſhed, 
that ſaw any of the Gods naked. 
Therefore in the Hymns of Cali- 
machus, when Tireſias was ſtruck 
blind for ſeeing Minerve naked, 
the Goddeſs excuſes it to his Mo- 
ther, ſaving, She was not the Cauſe 
of raking away his Sighr, but that 
it was a Law that came from S4- 
turn. The Fable of the Puniſh- 
ment of A#zon for ſceing Diazs 
naked, relates alſo to this. Saturn 
and his Wife Rhee were ſaid ro 
come from the Ocean; as Noah 
did : and Macrobics ſays, that in the 
Medal of Saturn, there was 4 Ship 
on the one ſide, and his Head on 
the other : he cites allo Alexander 
Polyhiſtor, that Saturn forctold the 
Flood ; 
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Flood ; which anſwers to Noh's 
being forewarned of it by God, 
and his taking on him t 
to be a Preacher of Righteouſweſs 2 Pt. 2.5. 
to that Generation, Mr. Bochars 
ſhows farther, that Cham or Ham 
was oma ay under the Name 
of Jove ; the Egyptians calling 
him by the Name of Jove Amoxn 
or Hammon : by the like manner 
of Compariſon, and by their va- 
rious Appellations, he tinds Japhet 
to be Neptune, Canaan to be Mer- 
eury, Nimrod to be Bacchw ; of the 
Reaſonableneſs and Probability of 
theſe ConjeCtures, any one may be 
ſatisfied, by reading that Learned 
Author. 

I have ſet down theſe thiogs, 
to ſhow how early the Corrup- 
tion of Deifying of Men, was: 
though at the ſame time, they ac- 
knowledged alſo a ſuperiour Sort 
of Demons, who never were Men ; 
as I ſhall ſhow in the progreſs of 
this Diſcourſe, together with the 
Reaſon why I infiſt on this Varie- 
ty of Gods. 


There 
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There were allo Houſhold Gods, 
called Penates ; which were Tera- 
phim or little Images. The Holy 
Scripture takes notice, that Rachel p 
Gen. 31, ſtole her Father's Teraphim ; and 
15. in the Prophet *tis ſaid, the King 
Ezek.21. Of Babel conſulted the Teraphim, and 
_ look'd into the Liver. Theſe were 
ſo relied on for Bleſſings and Pro- 
tetions, that they were always 
carried about, When Hetor's Ghoſt 
appeared to Aneas, he remembers 
him of this piece of Devotion ; 
commending to him the carryin 
theſe Penates (or Houſhold Gods) 
with him, as Companions of his 
Fortune ; Suoſq; tibi commendat Tro- 
ja Penates, hos cape Fatorum comi- 
tes, Virgil. lib. 2. So alſo in his 
third Book, when Aneas takes Ship- 
ping to fly from his deſtroyed 
Country, he takes care of the Pe- 
wates, as a part of his Family ; Fe- | 
ror exul in altum, cum ſoctis na- | 
toq; Penatibus © magnis Diis. When j 
Jacob fled from Laben, his Wife 
Rachel ſtole her Father's Teraphim, 
Penates or Images ; and when Ls- 
ban overtook them, he firſt expo- | 
ſtulates 
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ſtulates with Jacob, why he would 
uſe him ſo as to carry away his 
Daughters like Captives, and not 
ſuffer him their Father to take a 
q kind Farewel : but then ſecondly 
and chiefly, that he had alſo fto- 
len his Teraphim. Rachel in the Gen. 41. 
mean time fate upon theſe Tera- 3* 
| _ to conceal them from her 
ather ; believing them to be uſe- 
ful for their ProteCtion in their Tra- 
vel to Canaan. 
The ſtrange Readineſs and In- 
clination to worſhip Images, by 
l thoſe very Perſons that made them, 
ſeems very unlikely ro proceed from 
their own Opinion of their own 
Work. The excellent Reaſons of 
the Prophet Iſaiah, ſeem to demon- 
ſtrate this : He ſays, © The Work- 1Gi. 44 
* men, if they were gathered to- 1: Ede 
« gether, would be aſhamed : The 
* Smith with the Tongs both 
«* worketh it in the Coals, and 
| * faſhioneth it with Hammers : 
j * — He is hungry, and his Strength 
* fails; he drinketh no. Water, 
* and is faint. The Carpenter 
* ſtretcheth out his Rule, he mark- 
* eth 
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« eth it out with a Line, he fit- 


cc 
c«c 
«c 
c«c 
«c 
«c 


teth it with Planes : —He mak- 
eth it after the Figure of a Man, 
according to the Beauty of a 
Man, that it may remain in the 
Houſe. He heweth down Ce- 
dars, he taketh the Cypreſs and 


© the Oak ; he planteth an Aſh, 
« and the Rain nouriſhes it: then 


«c 
cc 


ſhall it be for a Man to burn, 
for he will take thereof and warm 
himſelf, and will alſo bake Bread ; 
of the Reſidue he will make a 
God, and worſhip it ; a Graven 
Image, and will fall down there- 
to. He burneth part thereof inthe 
Fire, with part he ezteth Fleſh ; 
he alſo warms himſelf therewith : 
the Reſidue he maketh a God, 
worſhips it, prays unto it; ſays 
to it, Deliver me, for thou art 
my God. Thus uſeleſs Gods arc 
a Burden to the weary Beaſts that 
carry them. They laviſh Gold 
out of the Bag, and weigh Sil- 
ver out of the Ballance ; they 
hire a Goldſmith, and he maket 
it a God : — but they cry tohim, 
and he cannot anſwer, nor fave 
6« out 
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* out of Trouble. But to all this, 
the Prophet adds, © Remember this, 
« and your ſelves to be Men ; 
« bring things again to mind, O ye 
* Tranſereſſors. Theſe Words ſeem 
plainly to intimate, that the Peo- 
ple who did theſe things, were «- 
buſed and miſled by others : and there- 
fore *tis, that he admoniſhes them 
to ſhew themſelves Men, by uſing 
their own Conſideration ; and that 
they ſbould bring again to mind what 
a ridiculous Fancy *'tis, that they 
could make a God who had that 
Power, which themſelves (the Ma- 
kers of him) wanted ; or that there 
is fo great a Difference in the ſame 
Piece of Wood, that one part is 
fit only to ſerve them in Houſhold 
Offices, the other part is qualified 
to fave them and their Families. 
Aſſuredly this DiſtinQtion aroſe not 
from the Imagination of the Arti- 
ficer, that uſed the Wood or Sil- 
ver; but from the Prieſts: who 
having gained an Opinion among 
Men of their Spiritual Power, pre- 
tended by their Conſecration to make 
the Difference ; and pronounced, 


by 
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tn Aſclep, 
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by their Divine Authority, that theſe 
were 

There are many Authorities that 
make it clear, that *rwas not the 
People nor the Artiſans, who firſt 
broached the Belict that their 1- 
mages were Gods ; bur the Prieſts, 
who by virtue of their Conſcera- 
tion pretended to make the Images 
and Pillars Sacred, and fit to be 
filled with the Spirits of Dzmons. 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus lays, their Fore- 
fathers had deviſed an Art to make 
Gods, and to call the Souls of De- 
mons and Angels, and put them 
into thole Images or Gods. Jam» 
blichus calls thele Conſecrated Idols, 
Images filled with Divine Spirits : 
and again, Animated Statues, filled 
with Spirit and Senſe, Arnobius lets 
down the Exculc of the Heathens ; 
that they did not worſhip the Gold 
and Silver, or other Materials of 
which the Images were made : but 
they worlhipp'd the Divine Spirits, 
that were brought to inhabit thoſe 
Statues and Images. Arnob. |. 6. 
ad Gentes ;, Eos in his colimas, eoſq; 
VEneramir, quos Dedicatio infert, 
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& fabrilibus efficit babitare ſimuls- 
chris. Which alſo extended to Pil- 
lars and Columns; as may be in- 
ferred from Leviticw 26. 1. Te 
ſhall make you no Idols nor Graven 
Image, neither rear you up a ſlanding 
Image, (the Margin for fanding 1 
mage readeth Pillar) to bow down 
wato it. This fame Method of 
Prieſt-Crafr is continued in the 
Church of Rowe : the Romiſh 
Saints and Anvels anſwer to the 
Dxmons and Heroes, Deified by 
the Heathen Prieſts; and their Idol 
of Bread, Divinity infuſed into 
Croſſes, Images, Agnw Dei's and 
Relicks, correſpond to the Pillars, 
Statues and Images conſecrated by 
Pagan Prieſts. 

When St. Pazsl, at Athens, prea- 
ched Jeſus Chriſt riſen from the 
dead ; they took this for a Part of 
their Doftrine of Demons ; which 
Word is expreſly uſed in the Ori- 
ginal, Our Tranſlation faith, 0- 
thers ſaid, He ſeemeth to be « Setter- 
forth of ſlrange Gods ; but in the 
Original 'tis, of ſtrange Demons. 
For hearing of one, who after his 

C Death 
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Death had Divine Honours and 
Worſhip given to him ; they took 
it preſently, according to their own 
_ that he was propoſed as 
a New Dzmon. And ſuch DofQtrines 
and Opinions as theſe, might pro- 
bably be the Occaſion that St. Paa/ 
| afterwards writes exprelly ; There 
FTI-2-5- ; but one God, and one Mediator 
between God and Men, the Man 
Chriſt Jeſw. But this Admonition | 
and Caution has not been at all 
prevalent with the Prieſts ; it be- 
ing a Limiting and Infringing their 
Juriſdiftion and Intereſts : there- F 
fore with an Obſtante to Paul, they 
—_— = : Methods : Prieſt- 

raft, multiplying upon all Occa- 
fions the Objects of Worſhip ; a 
thing that ſerves to inlarge their | 
Power, and increaſe their Intereſts | 
and Wealth. 

It would be almoſt infinite, to 
repeat the extravagant Honours 
and ——_ which the Fathers 
and other Eccleſiaſtical Writers af(- 
cribe unto, and aver concerning 

chryon, Dead Men. They call the Bodies 
kom. 70, Of Saints, Defences and Fortifications 
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Cities : they pretend, that- theſe 
-Ahowr-o defeat not vilible 
Enemies, bur inviſible Fiends, and 
Ambuſcades of the Devil. The 
Martyrs are ftiled Guardians of 
Ciries, => rm of Places ; Cap- 
tains and Champions, by whom they 
were procefted; and Preventers of 
all Miſchiets from che Devil. In 
particular, James Biſhop of Niſibus 
was, by Order of Conftantine, bu- 
ried withis the Walls of the City ; 
that he might be « Bulwark and De-+ 
fender thereto. An Hiſtorian of 
thoſe good Times, inveighing a» 
y_m the Emperor Leo Iſawyws, for 

emoliſhing of Images, calls them, 
Turres atq; munitiones religioſs cul- 
19s, 

The Deifying and Invocating of 
Saints, prevailed in the Chriſtian 
World ſhortly afrer the Death of 
Julia® the Apoltate : and the 
Grounds of it were the invencred 
Stories, and (Reports of ) Wonders 
ſhewed upon thoſe, who with De- 
votion approach'd the Shriaes of 
Martyrs, and prayed there ro their 
Memories or Sepulchres, And 'tis 

C 2 obler- 
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obſervable, that at firſt theſe De- 
votions were direfted to God; and 
theſe Places were choſe, only to 
| excite Devotion by the Memory 
of thoſe Sufferers for Chriſt's ſake : 
but the Prieſts reduced that, to 
their own Uſe and Intereſt ; and 
prevailed by their Craft and Power, 
that the Saints ſhould be prayed to 
as Patrons and Mediators ; juſt in 
the fame manner, as the worſhip- 
ing of Demons was introduced by 
of Miracles, of Signs and 
Wonders, which the Prieſts were 
always as ready to invent, as 0- i 
thers to follow. But thoſe evil 
Spirits infinuated themſelves roo 
into their own Statues and Ima- 
ges, and afſiſted the impious De- 
Euſeb, votion that they ſaw Mankind 
Frzp. E- miſſed into; even that of Deify- 
we ing the Dead, by crefting Statues 
to them, on a Pretence of Oracles, 
and miraculous Cures of Diſeaſes. 
Bale rip One of our own Hiſtorians tells 
£11, Us, that about the Year 712, one 4 
Egwin of Worceſter publiſhed in ; 
Writing, Revelations and Viſions 
that he had ſeen; whereby he was 
inzoined, 
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injoined, that in his Dioceſs the I- 
mage of the Bleſſed Virgin ſhould 
be i by the People. This 
was rati by Pope Conſtantine, 
who cauſed 'Brithwald the Arch- 
biſhop to call a Council of the 
Clergy at London, to commend 
this Image-worſhip to the Peo- 

le. 

In the ſecond Council of Nice 
there was an excellent Cauſe found 
for worſhipping of Images ; a Tale 
of a certain Prieſt or Monk. This 
Monk uſed to worſhip an Image 
of the Virgin Mary with Chrift in 
her Arms : the Monk had been 
long tempted by the Devil to For- 
nication; at laſt the ingenious De- 
vil, under an Oath of Secrely, told 
the Monk plainly, that he would 
never leave wearying him with 
luſtful Deſires, till he torfook wor- 
ſhipping” of that Image. - The 
Monk, notwithſtanding his Oath 
of Secreſy, revealed this to an Ab- 
bor called Theodore : who firſt ac- 
quirted the Monk of his breaclrof 
(th ; and' thew added, that he 
had better frequznt bavdy Houſes, 

3 than 
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than forbear worſhipping ſuch an 
Image : a Ghoſtly Advice, that was 
not (perhaps) unacceptable to the 
Monk. 


Thus was Religion corrupted, 
almoſt from the begioning, by 
Prieſt-Creft; and 'tis _—_ ro 
this Day, in the Romiſh Church, 
by the fame Arts and Methods ; 
even a Pretence to ſuch a Divine 
and- Infallible Power, - as can give 
Sanftity and Vertue to Stocks and 
Stones, by the Prieſtly Conſecra- 
tion ; ,and may raiſe up Altars to 
a picce of Bread, tranſubſtantiated 
into a God by their Diviner Power, 
ſo that. they may pronounce of it, 
This « your Saviour that redeemed 
you from- Damnation. I think *ris 
not reaſonable ro believe, that the 
common People ſhould fancy of 
themſelves, that one of their Fel- 
low-Creatures could make «4 God : 
and the Baker that baked the Bread 
would hardly of himſelf have ima- 
gined, that a piece of it ſhould be 
his' Saviowr. No, theſe and all 
other the moſt idolatrous and fan- 
taſtick Religions and Devotions 

were 
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were (firſt) raught, and (after- 
wards) enjoined by Pricits. 

When Hezekiah died, Manaſſes 
built Altars for Basl, and wor- 
ſhipp'd all the Hoſt of Heaven; 
when FJoſiah deſtroyed all thoſe 
High Places, he (cautiouſly and 
prudently) put down there the At- 2 King 
tendance of the Idolatrons Prieſts. _— 
Bur the Jews were a long time 
afrer charged with the Idolatrous 
Worſhip of High-Places, and to be 
Priefts of Trees and Proſeucha's, 
which were ſacred Groves; and 
the Interpreters of Moſes's Laws : 
They are the Words of TJuvenal, 
Nil preter Nubes & cel: Numen 
adorant : and again, Interpres legum 
Solymarum, magna ſacerdos Arboris, 
ac ſummi fids internuntia celi ; Sa- 
tyr. 6. And 1n his thicd Satyr he 
complains, that” the ſacred Groves, 
where Nums uled with the God- 
deſs Egeris, were let to the Jews 
for Proſeucha's : and Philo Jude- 
w, in his Embaſly to the Empe- 
ror Caiws, thanks him for allowing 
the Jews their Proſeucha's, where 
they aſſembled on their Sabbaths. 

C 4 The 
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The Synagogues were within the 
Cities, and theſe Proſeucha's with- 
our; it was in ſome ſuch Place, 
that Lydis met St. Paul. Solomon 
made fuch High-Places, or Profeu- 
cha's, for Aſbroreth the Abomina- 
tion (or Idol) of the Zidonians, 
Chemoſh of Moab, Molech of the 
Ammonites : and when Joſiah de- 
ſtroyed theſe, as the only way to 
ſuppreſs the Falſe Worſhip, he put 
down the Idolatrow Priefls., Such 
a Place as a Profeucha, (which 
was a ſeparate Place for Devotion) 
where the Images of their Gods 
were, Virgil deicribes; and makes 
the unhappy Priam choole it, as 
a moſt proper Place ro die in; 
when he ſaw his Kingdom ſinking 
(under Flames) to ruine : he was 
taught by his Prieſts ro die in that 
Place, which they had made fa- 
cred ; and among thoſe Images, 
which they had made Gods. Nor 
unlike to which, is the Devorion 
or Fancy that rhe Prieſts of Rome 
have pur into Mens Heads, to dic 
ja the Habit of a Prieft or Monk, 
when they are to be executed ; as 

it 
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if their very Habit carried with 
it ſome Divine Aſſiſtance ; accor- 
dingly I remember, that the Bro- 
ther of the Port»uges! Ambaſſador, 
who was beheaded on Tower-hill, 
died in the Habit of a Monk. 
It always appeared to be the 
Craft of Prieſts, ro multiply Gods 
and Places of Devotion, that their 
Numbers might not only be excu- 
ſable, but neceſſary alſo, to attend 
ſuch various Worſhips and Opi- 
nions : at Jezebel's Table did eat 
450 of Basl's Prieſts, and 400 of , rip 

| the P of the Groves ; an. 19. 
youy ;ompany of Chaplains for 
one Princeſs. From the Aftaticks 
and Egyprians to the Greeks, and 
from theſe latter to the -Romans, 
deſcended many Names of Gods : 
Homer mingles them in all Humane 
Concerns, and makes them of Par- 
ties : and Virgil continuing the 
ſame Method, in the Seventh Book 

| of his Exeids, makes TJeno ſtirring 

up the Aid of Hell againſt the Tro- 

jans. Nor did the Partiality and 

Paſſions they were made ſubject 

| to, hinder the Veneration of them : 

nor 


mm 
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nor yet their being repreſented as 
ſubjeQt ro Luſt, Revenge and MiF- 
chief, leſſen their Veneration as 
Gods; though guilty of rhoſe very 
Crimes which the Prieſts owned 
they woold puniſh in Men. But 
the credulous Minds of ſubmitting 
Men received cafily the Imprefſi- 
ons, that chole fought ro make 
upon *em, whoſe only Deſign and 
End was, to bring things as near 

as could be, to their own Intereſts, 
Inclinations and Fancies : and who 
therefore taught, that the Manage- 
ment of Afairs belonging ny 
other World, very much reſembled 
the Ways and Methods of this. 
What is yet more grols, the Egyprti- 
ans were inſtruted ro honour with 
Devotion, the moſt contemptible 
things, for ſome Profit that was 
received by them, or to appeaſe 
them from _ _—_— | _ 

Z20R F Latin Poer ibes their 
nes net, Yobl Wild Devotions, in ado- 
mens Agypas porten= ring Crocodiles, Serpents, 


ern ls pres Golden Mookies, Fiſhes, 
ſaruram Serpencibus 1- s, and even Onions 


bio: pibges enhed, and Lecks ; wheeupen 
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he deſervedly exclaims, qgimidis magice rew- 
0 holy Nations ! who have nax ubi Memnone chor- 


Gods growing un their da, atqz verus The! 


Gardens. All theſe Fol- s. Illic 


ies were of the ſame bc pikem thmini, il 
Preſcription, and from yeuetdns nem 


the ſame Cauſes and Au- 


rum ac 
thors: the Prieſts always 5 2 Fangere mor- 


watching the ready In- quite hac naſcuncur 


clination of the: People, 
to believe ſomething thar 
came ealily to their Imaginarions ; 
and what elſe they were moſt a 
to be perſwaded to, they omkinchy 
enlarged their Devotions, and there- 
by their own Intereſts and Domi- 
non. 

It may now be proper to ſhew 
the ſeveral Diſtinttions of Gods 
and Divine Fowers, and the Uſes 
of them : whereby it will further 
appear, how the Pricſt-Craft con- 
trived Notions and Opinions, to 
engage People to ſubmit implicitly 
to their Diretions ; and finding 
them moſt apt to believe ſuch 
things, and in ſuch Ways and Me- 
thods, as had ſome reſemblance to 
this World, they ſer forth the En» 

joy ments 
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joyments and Puniſhments of the 
other World, ſutably to their Ap- 
prehenſions and AﬀeRtions in this : 
through all Ages, the ſame ſort of 
Prieſt-Craft has continued, and de- 
ſcends even to ours ; as I doubt not 
but will evidently appear by the 
following Deſcriptions and Com- 
pariſons. The firſt Thing to be 
conſidered is, the Diſtintions they 
made of Divine Powers; and the 
ſeveral Uſes of them, which they 
framed ſutable to the common Me- 
thod of Aﬀairs, here in this World ; 
where all Suits and Applications 
that are made to Kings and Prin- 
ces, are done by great Men and 
Patrons, or Friends, as Mediators 
between the inferiour fort of Men, 
and thoſe ſuperiour Powers. After 
this Model they compoſed their 
Method of Devotion, under the 
Names of Heroes, and (ſometimes) 
of Demons ; which (I fay) is ſtill 
continued, or however imitated in 
the Church of Rome, under the 

Names of Saints and Angels. 
Demons in the Theology of the 
Gentiles, were r&ckoned of, as = 
infe- 


Xl; 
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inferiour fort of Divine Powers : 

the Antiquity of this is derived as 

far as Zoroafter ; and 'twas held, plu. de 
that theſe were conſtituted between P<ic&. 0- 
the ſuperiour Gods and Men, to 
mediate, and . —_— them ; 

the Superiour Ccaleſtial Gods, be- 

ing Gopoked ſo auguſt and pure, 

as not to be pro or a 

ed with the immediate Care of 
earthly things ; therefore thele more 
inferiour Divine Powers were to 
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mons were Meſſengers and Repor- 
ters between Gods and Men ; and 
again, from Men to Gods ; of Pray- 
ers and Devotions from Men, and 
the Return of Rewards from the 
Gods : And Apulcins delivers the Neque e- 


chartwe : this was as carly —_ 
0 


r Kings 


Plato de 
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To which I may now add, that 


Baal, or Bell, was the firſt King of 


Babel; but after his Death 

and repured a God ; whence came 
the Names of Baaslims or Lords, 
all one with Demons : and their 
Rites, which were Curtings and 
Lancings, (which were Funeral 
Rites) were uſed in their Cere- 
monies and Devotions, Heſiod lays, 
that when the happy Men of the 
firſt Golden Age departed from this 
Life, Jupiter promated them to be 
Demons, that is, Patrons of Mortal 
Men : but Plats would have all 
thoſe that died valiantly in the 
Field, to be declared Demons ; and 
that the Oracles ſhould be conſulted, 
how they ſhould be buried and 
honoured : he would have their Se» 
pulchres alſo ro be worſhipp'd as 
the Sepulchres of Demons; and 
that all who excelled in Vertue 
ſhould be ſo treared. This Me. 
thod too the Romiſh Prieſts have 
continued ; but keep the Power of 
the Oracle in themlfelves, _y 
ro pronounce what Honours 

be done to departed Saints : the 


Opinion 
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Opinion and DoQtrine of Plato for 
_—_— Men that died valiantly 
in the Field, was very exactly fol- 
lowed in the deifyving the Duke of 
Beufort, who was killed in the Fight 
againſt the Turks at Candy; there 
was no other Cauſe to make him 
a Saint, or one of Plato's Demons, 
but for Plato's Reaſon, Dying brave» 


5 


k 


ly in the Field. Even Euſcbiav pray, 8. 
mentions it with a ſeeming Ap- van 


probation, that it was the harmleſs - 


Praftice of Chriſtians to honour 
the Memory of Martyrs, by al- 
ſembling at their Sepulchres ; to 
ſhow, Pith he, to the Gentiles that 
we allo honour Men thas have ex- 
celled in Vertue. Hermes Triſme- 
giſtus fays, that Eſculapiws, Ofyre, 
and his Grandfather Hermes, were 
m4 tr for mw in his _ 
the Egyptians generally worſhipp'd 
mn, = called them Santta = 
malis : but divers Learned Men 
are of Opinion, that the Egyptian 
Serapis, whole Idol had « Buſbet on 
his Head, was Joſeph; in remem- 
brance of the Preſervation of E- 
£ypt by him, whea he firſt laid Py 


and afterwards diſtributed the Corn 
of the ſeven abounding Years. 
Cicero gives an exat Deſcrip- 
tion of the Demons and 
Heroes ; or ſuch as were 
always Gods, and ſuch 
qa" —_ 
0. lutarch tells us, 
Dzncmn that beſides Men dcifi- 
ed, there was another 
fort of Demons who 
never were in Earthly 
Bodies ; a Diviner ſort 
never ſubjet ro the 
- Confinement of Bodies : 
and theſe ſublimer De- 
mons were the chief Guardians of 
Men and their AQtions ; theſe dif- 
ferred in Degree from Heroes, 
This is continued among the Ro- 
maniſts, in their Saints and An- 
gels : and this Notion of wor- 
thipping Angels gave perhaps oc- 
calion to that Advice by St. Paul, 
Let no Man begauile you through Hw- 
mility, and « Worſbipping of Angels, 
Col. 2.18. Gregory of Tours, who 
wrote long fince, treating of the 
Miracles of the Martyrs, frames 
many 
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many fabulous Stories to advance 
Saint-worthip : and there is another 
Author equally fir to be credited, 
Simeon Metaphraſtes, who makes St. 
Katherine at her Martyrdom, pray 
to God to grant thoſe their Requeſts, 
that through her called upon his 
holy Name : but 1n a higher Strain 
he makes St. Margaret pray, that 
whoſoever ſhould tor the Lord's 
ſake worſhip the Tabernacle of her 
Body, or |d build an Oratory 
to her, and there offer ſpiritual Ob- 
lations and Praycrs, and ſhall ask 
Salvation and Mercy through ber, 
that the Lord would granc them 
plenty of all good things. Agree- 
ably to all this, Theophanes greatly 
complains of it, that the Emperor 
Leo Iſaurws erred (faith he) not 
only 1n oppoſing the Adoration of 
Images, but the Intercefſion alſo of 
the Mother of God, and of all the 
Saints : and the Hiſtorians of that 
Kidney, no lels blame che Empe- 
ror Conſtantinus Copronymws tor the 
ſame irreverent Error ; tor he pus 
niſh'd thoſe that made Prayers to 


the Mother of God and the holy 
D Saints, 
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Saints, through whom all Help is con- 
veyed to w : and in the 24 Council 
of Nice, the Council of Conſtanti- 
nople was condemned for being a- 
gainſt Saint and Image-worſhip ; 
which was then eſtabliſhed, and 
for which the Biſhops of Rome had 
appeared with great Zeal. 

cannot here properly omit an 
Obſervation, that the Invocation of 
Saints and Image-worſhip were 
brought in by the increaſe of Prieſts 
in Monkery. For about the Year of 
our Lord 370, the Invocation of 
Saints began to be publickly intro- 
duced into Churches ; at the very 
ſame time when by Baſil, Gregory 
Nyſſen, and Nazianzen, the Prattice 
and Profeſſion of Monaſtical Life 
were brought (out of Egype and 
Syria) into Greece, When the Em- 

reſs Theodore delign'd to reſtore 

mage-worſhip, ſhe acquainted thoſe 

in Authority with her Deſign, and 
then ſent for the chicteſt of* rhe 
Monks, and propoſed to them the 
reſtoring the Worſhip of Images : 
She found them very ready for the 
purpoſe ; and thereupon called a 
Synod, 


—_— 
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Synod, where the Idolatry was a- 
ain erected, 120 Years after it 
had been ſuppreſs'd by Leo Iſau- 
Ta. 
Having touch'd upon the Craft 
of Prieſts, to frame the Worſhip 
and Scheme of Religion ſurable to 
what the People in ſome meaſure 
knew and underſtood in things of 
this World ; we muſt alſo take no- 
tice, that they contrived the Joys 
and Puniſhments of the other 1o as 
ſhould be moſt agreeable to their 
Fancies and Apprehenſions about 
what they ſaw here. And as they 
found rheir Craft ſucceſsful, in ma- 
king ſome Powers their Mediators 
in the Court of Heaven, as was 
uſual in Courts below ; and made 
alſo Deities of ſuch Perſons, whoſe 
Courage or Vertue deſerved well 
here, or of the Publick : ſoallo they 
framed the manner of Sacrificing 
and Sacrifices, as ſuch a Deſcrip- 
tion of the other World, as was 
moſt eaſy to Fancy and Imagina- 
tion. In their Sacrifices they taught 
ſuch and ſuch Offerings were to be 
made, as ſomewhat reſembled the 

D 2 Powers 
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Powers they ſacrificed to : and had 
not this been an Invention, very 

robable and likely, to entice and 

[cad Men, eſpecially the Vulgar, 

they would never have thought of 

ſuch Methods and DiſtinQions. 

Cic, de Tempeſt was conſecrated for a God 

Nat. Deor. among the Romans ; and as Storms 

and foul Weather was dark and 

dull, ſo the gentle Gales of Zephy- 

rws made the Weather bright and 

 Nigram chearful : therefore they taught, that 

hiew! Pe- black Cattel were to be facrificed 

hyris to the former, and white to the 

eeticibus other ; as reſembling their dark 

Vogil.t.z, and bright Natures, When Dido 

Ipfa re. Implored Juno, in the Concerns of 

nens dex- Her Love and Paſſion, ſhe poured 

"ni. Wine between the Horns of a ſnowy 

cherruma Heifer ; reprelenting by the White- 

Dido,cat- neſs of her Sacrifice, that ſhe im- 
Vac- . 

cx media Plored a gentle Compaſſion, A 

incer cor- Bull was facriticed to Neptune, be- 

_ cauſe his Noiſe and Violence ſeem'd 

to repreſent a troubled Ocean. And 

when MAEnexs defired the Aſſiſtance 

of the Sybil, to deſcend to the dark 

Infernal World, ſhe propoſes in the 

firſt place a proper Sacrifice of black 

Cattel 
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Cattel to be offered ; repreſenting Mu Luc _ 
to the Mind thereby an Image of fe, coves pr 
thoſe black Manſions. ma piacu- 

Nor did they only faſhion theſe _ 
Matters, ſo as that they might be 
caly to the Minds and Fancies of 
Men; but they modelFd alſo the 
other World, futably to fuch a ta- 
%ing and prevailing Method : they 
made the Enjoyments of their Ely- 
fium, or Paradiſe, ſutable ro what 
they moſt aft-fed in this World ; 
whatever inclined their AﬀeQions 
here, their Enjoyments there were Eadem 
to be of that nature, and to be made re _ 
perfeft by beigg made ſubje& to ;5 ere 
no Diſturbance or Alreration. For Frei. LG, 
Infants that were not arrived to Vagirus& 
Choice or Inclination, there was a gens, in- 
ſeparate Place, hill'd with their in- ain * 
nocent Mournings ; an Opinion that flenes in 
has alſo prevailed with ſome Chriſti- —_ = 
ans: the warlike Heroes exerciſed 
there Eternal Muſfters, driving their 
Chariots in large Plains; and others 
in fuch Exerciſes and Divertiſe- 
ments, as they were inclined to in 
their Life ; Lovers in ſeparated 
Groves, and the Poets in ſuch Fields 

D 3 as 
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as had been the Subjefts of their 
Songs. On the other fide, the Pu- 
niſhments there were made fſuta- 
ble ro the Crimes committed here : 
the wickedly Ambitiows were thrown 
into the lower part of Hell ; the 
Luxuriow puniſh'd with tempting 
Feaſts, with-held from them by | 

watching Furies : reſtleſs and un- 
quict Minds that denied Peace to 
others, were chaſtiſed with perpe- ? 

tual Rolling of Stones, which preſ- 
ſed to return with their Weight | 
upon them, The Dottrine about | 

theſe Matters in general, was, that 
the Puniſhmeats and Torments were | 
ſurable to the Offences committed | 
————— here : and a dire Pur- 
ris, vererumqz malorem gatory Was deſcribed ; 
1 ny — _ where ſome were purged 
—- vencos aliis Or Cleanſed, by hanging 
ſub gurgice vaſto in- 1N the Air expoſed to 
—_ CE the Winds ; ſome were 
ns cone exinde Waſh'd in vaſt Whirl- 
per. amplum a yr pools, ſome refined by 
-— mon nkemmyp Fire; and after the pro- 
per time of Purgation, 
all were releaſed, and ſent to the hap- 
py Fields of Ehſium, their Heaven, 
Nothing 
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Nothing can be more plain, than 
that the Prieft-craft has continued 
ſuch a Purgatory to this Day. 
Mahomet's Paradiſe was framed af- 
ter this manner; the greateſt and 
wickedeſt Sinners are to paſs over 
a Bridg with heavy Sacks, and by 
their Weight to be thrown off and 
preſs'd into Hell ; the leſſer fall 
only into a Purgatory, from whence 
they are to be releaſed, and finall 
received into Paradiſe : but thoſe 
that merited a happy Place, ſhall 
be bleſls'd with the Company of 
fair Virgins ; who have large Eyes, 
and perperually flouriſh in a Bloom 
of Youth and Beauty ; while Boys 
of Divine Figures, like ſo many 
Ganymeds, [l attend with al- 
ways renewing Feaſts. The Pur- 
gatory of the Romanilts, is diſtin- 
guiſhed into divers Apartments ; 
there is a Place for Children, ano- 
ther for the Holy Fathers that died 
before the Aſcenſion of our Bleſſed 
Saviour : there are Lakes of Fire 
for ſuch as have been /ong, or pro- 
fligatly wicked; and Flowry Fields 
and Shining Garments for ſuch as 

D 4 have 
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have indeed been good, but wanted 
ſome degree of the due and requi- 
red PerſeQion : thus is Purgatory 
deſcribed by Cardinal Bellarmine, 
de Purgat. |. 2. cap. 6. © cap. 14. * 

Thus has the Craft of thoſe that 
taught Religion, drawn the eaſy 
Minds of Men to believe in ſuch 
things as had a Reſcmblance to 
things of this World: and having 
by rhele Ways involved Men 1n 
Submiſſion ro what they raughr, 
they then enlarged into Opinions 
and DoQrines more difficult, nay 
abſurd and impoſſible. Though 
the World from the beginning very 
readily, and with the greateſt Rea- 
ſon, conſented to ſuch a thing as 
Religion ; yer there could not be 
on the one hand, ſuch an Artificial 
Scheme of ſome parts of it, and 
on the other ſuch wariow and 
ffrange Opinions about what Gods 
we muſt belicve in, or in the Exer- 
ciſe of our Devotion to thoſe Higher 
Powers, but by the Contrivance 
of the Prieſts. *Twas impoſſible 
that the People (or as we are now 
called, the Laity) ſhould buſy them- 

ſelves 
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ſelves about, or ſhould be capable 
to invent ſuch Names of Gods; 
{uch particular Applications of their 
Powers ; ſuch Methods and Ways 
of Devotion ; ſuch Diſtioftion of 
Sacrifices : and leaſt of all is it pro» 
bable, that they ſhould be the In- 
ventors of ſacrificing themſelves ; 
that is, of ſacrificing their own 
Perſons, or the Perſons of their Chil- 
dren, Agamemnon, to change the 
contrary Wind, vowed to Dians, 
the faireſt ; which fell our to be his 
own Daughter Iplig&1is : I ſuppoſe 
he did not deſign the Cruelty upon 
his own Daughter ; but Chaſcas the 
Pricſt, firlt ſuggeſted the Making, 
and then the Performance of his 
Vow. In the War of Thebes, Me- 
necias the Son of Creon vowed him- 
{elf ro Mars; the Deci: devoted 
rhemlelves to the Infernal Gods; 
Marius, in the Cimbrian War, fa- 
crificed his Daughter Calphurnis ; 
Curtius ſhot himſelf into a Gulf, 
being firſt made ready by the Prieſts, 
and girt Cinis Gabizo : the Saxons 
were {o perſwaded by their Prieſts, 
that many of them were even am- 

bitious 
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bitious of being ſacrificed. Who 
doubts, that all theſe Deaths (or 
Murders) are ſolely owing to the 
Dodtrine and Inſtitution of Prieſts ? 

The Proneſs of Mankind to be- 
lieve, by degrees gave Encourage- 
ment and Opportunity to thoſe 
that pretended to ſeparate them- 
ſelves wholly to the Service of the 
Gods ; and by that Shew of a near- 
er Attendance and Underſtanding 
of them, they intit'led themſelves 
to reach and to preſcribe ſuch Rules 
and Ways of Religion towards the 
heavenly Powers, as they found 
might be uſeful to enlarge their 
own Power and Intereſt. And the 
more various and intricate they 
contrived the Methods and Rules 
of Devotion and Worſhip, ſo much 
the more there would be need of 
their Interpretations and DireCti- 
ons, and alſo of their Numbers. 
Things moſt ridiculous and impro- 
bable, nay impoſſible, were ſome- 
times molt proper for them to pro- 
nounce and teach : for what is re- 
tional carries its own Weight; and 


they could derive no Authority to 
them- 


_ _ LO EE ———————————— 


themſelves by ſuch a Method of Re- 
ligion. But things that are ſublime, 
above the reach of ſervile Reeſon, 
things that Reaſon cannot under- 
ſtand or juſtify, if believed, muſt 
be an entire Submiſſion to the ſa- 
cred Authority of theſe Divinely 
inſpired Perſons, that are the Teach- 
ers of others: to this purpoſe they 
ever taught, that no Belief can or 
ought to be hard to an Adtive 
Faith ; the Difficulty not being in 
the things we are taught to be- 
lieve, but in the Perverſeneſs or 
Imbecillity of the Perſons who want 
Faith to believe. I wiſh, that a- 
mong the moſt Reformed Chriſti- 
ans theſe Methods of Prieſt-craft 
were not ſo much, and vieolently 
purſued ; the Impolitions to believe 
and profeſs unneceſſary, and even 
extravagant things, where neither 
Reaſon will juſtity ir, n@&r does Re- 
ligion require it, 


Having thus laid open, how Re- 
ligion was from the beginning ma- 
naged by Prieſt-craft, and always 
framed and modelled to —_— 

their 
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their Intereſts and Power, prevai- 
ling by degrees on the Minds of 
Men; it will be proper to examine 
in due place, whether *tis probable 
that the Prieſts themſelves believ'd 
what they taught : bur firſt I will 
(briefly) ſhow, how the ſame Prieſt- 
craft continues apparently in the 
Romiſh Church to this day. 

The Pagan Doctrines of Demons 
and Heroes, are revived in that of 
Angels and Saints; Saints are Ca- 
noniz'd (or, as their Writers ſpeak, 
Beatified) as formerly the Heroes 
were Deified : and as I inſtanced 
before, the Duke de Beufort dying 
valiantly in the Field, became one 
of Plato's Heroes, and one of the 
Church's Saints, And as the He- 
roes and Demons were made Me- 
diators with” the ſuperior Gods, ſo 
it continues ſtill, the Names of He- 
roes and Demons being, only chan- 
ged into Saints and Angels : every 
private Chriſtian is direQted to 
chooſe him a particular Patron in 
Heaven, that may intercede for 
him with God. Their very Se- 
pulchres are as much reverenced 

as 
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as formerly ; their Relicks are kept 
with a ſacred Veneration : and 
Prayers are made to them as Me- 
diators, notwithſtanding St. Paul's 
Declaration before cited, There is 
but one God, and one Mediator be- 
tween God and Men, even the Man 
Jeſws Chriſt. The Reverence and 
Adoration paid to Images, is by 
ſome endeavoured to be extenua- 
ted ; by pretending, that Images 
are only uſed as venerable Memo- 
rials, to excite others to the Imi-. 
tation of the Holineſs of the Saints, 
repreſented by thoſe Images :: this 
Pretence was alſo formerly uſed, 
in that Particular; and allo for 
the Ceremonies uſed at Sepuichres, 
which I mentioned betore ; becauſe 
the Prieſts perceived, that it look'd 
too groſs to pay Devotion to ſenſe- 
leſs things. Burt when they had 
obtained the Power of an Impli- 
cit Obedience to their DireRions, 
they failed not to injoin the Ve- 
neration of the Images themſelves. 
Whoever has been in the Countries 
under the Dominion of the Church 


of 
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of Rome, has ſeen this: I believe 
no ſuch Perſon will deny the Ado- 
ration paid by the Romaniſts, ro 
the Image of the Virgin Mary. I 
knew a Perſon of Quality that was 
at Bruxels, when the Image of the 
Virgin Mgy was Carried a little 
way out of Town; the Prieſts at- 
rending it, and the People paying 
Adoration to it: and when it came 
ro the Place where it was to be 
ftix'd, the Prieſts had contrived a 
Device to make the Image bow to 
the People ; ſo that one of the 
Company was over.joy'd to fee 
how gracious the Blefled Virgin 
in her Image had beea to them. 
In Padus, where the Body of Sr. 
Anthony lies, the People crowd to 
kiſs the Stones, and rub their Beads 
againſt them: The now Biſhop of 
Sarum ſays, in the Account he 
gives of that Place, that in the 
little Chappel of St. Anthony theſe 
Words are written, Exaudit quos 
non audit & ipſe Dew ; they have 
realon to rub Beads, and pay an 


extraordinary Devotion, to a Saint 
more 
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more ready to hear than God him- 
ſelf is. A Perſon of Quality that 
gives an Account of his Travels 
through France and Itsly, was pre- 
ſent when they took down the 
Jaw-bone of St. Anthony and his 
Tongue in a Chriſtaline-Glaſs ; 
which being ſet a-while on the 
Altar, fir the Prieſts and all the 
Aſſiſtants paid their Devotions to 
it, then it was Carried in Procef- 
ceſſion ; and after that Ceremony 
was over, *twas full Imployment 
for two Prieſts of the Cloyſter, to 
rub againſt it the Beads that were 
to them by the People. 

In the Lady of Lawretra's Chap- 
|, they kiſs the Walls, lick the 
ones, and rub their Beads againſt 
them. In the Church of St. John 
Lateran is the Scala Sanits, or the 
Stairs on which our Saviour went 
up to the Judgment-Hall ; they 
are of white Marble : on one of 
them *tis believed ſome of our Sa- 
viour's Blood drop'd, after his 
Scourging., But the Perſon of 
Quality chat writes his (Ingeni- 
ous 
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ous and Candid) Remarks, ſays, 
He could perceive no ſuch Stains, 
though the Roman Catholicks pre- 
tended that they ſaw 'em very 
plainly. He diſcourſed with Car- 
dinal Howard, how theſe Stairs 
were preſerved, and brought thi- 
ther ? The Cardinal freely con- 
fels'd, they were not the true Stairs 
on which our Saviour went up to 
the Judgment-Hall ; and that the 
Error was not diſcovered, till 
ſome time after they were fixed 
there : but the People being ſert- 
tled in an Opinion, that theſe 
were the true Stairs; it was not, 
he ſaid, thought adviſable to unde- 
ceive them, their Devotion being 
however very commendable. 

The ſame Divine Infuſion that 
Pagan Prieſts pretended to bring 
into Pillars and Columns, the Ro- 
man Prieſts now imitate in Croſ- 
ſes, ſet up not only in Places of 
Devotion, but (as the Hcathen Pil- 
lars were) in common High-ways : 
but the Roman Prieſts have _ 
ged the Prieſt-craft of pretending 

ro 
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to a Power of Conlecration, or a 
Divine Infuſfion, by their Conſe- 
crating ſuch an innumerable Mul- 
titude of Puppets, Agnws Det's, and 
ſuch like Trifles. And the Idola- 
try of Bread-worſhip is much more 
impudent, than any of the Gentile 
Idolatries : the Gentile Prieſts pre- 
rended indeed, that they brought 
the Demons into Images and Co- 
lumns ; but they never had the 
groſs Confidence, to own that they 
could Tranlubſtantiate- their Ima- 
ges into Demons : bur ir ſeems, 
Prieſt-craft was not yet enough re- 
fined ; theretore not ſatished with 
the Power of ſuch a Conlecration 
as might infuſe ſome Influence in- 
to a Piece of Bread, they brought 
the People to believe rhey could 
make the Bread to be God. As 
formerly it was their Endeavour, 
by pretended Miracles, to inlarge 
the Opinion of their Divine Power ; 
{o in theſe latter Days they have 
exceeded in ſuch Devices. I need 
not trouble the Reader or my elf, 
with raking into their Kennels of 

E Legends, 
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Legends, and other Fabulous Hi- 
ſtories ; but I cannot omit their 
ſtrange and wild Endeavours to 
prove, how certainly they can 
make a God of a Wafer or other 
lictle Piece of Bread, not by the 
Authority or Teſtimony of Men, 
but of Beaſts. There is a Book, 
whoſe Title ſets forth this incom- 
parable Impudence ; 'ris called, 
The School of the Exchariſt, efts- 
bliſh'd by the Miraculous Adoration 
paid to it by Beaſts, Birds, and In- 


ſetts. 1 need not repeat many of 


the Particulars, of the Impoſſible 
Follics there related ; but I can- 
not omit one very remarkable Tale 
in that famous Book, among many 
others almoſt as ridiculous. The 
Tale is of one St. Malo, who be- 
ing upon the Sea on Eaſter-day, 
prayed God to afford him the 
Means to celebrate the Maſs, and 
to thoſe that accompanied him to 
hear it ; theſe are his Words: 
And one would wonder what kind 
of Veſlel they were in, that did 
not afford them room for that, -- 
we 
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well as contain ghem. Bur in this 
Diſtrels, the Book ſays, a little 
Iſland appeared in the midſt of 
the Sca; and they went down 
into it (ir ſhould ſeem the Iſland 
was lower than the Veſlel they 
were in) to the number of 180 
Perſons : they ſer up an Altar, 
St. Malo ſaid Maſs, and gave the 
Communion to a great number ; 
after which retiring to their Ship 
(now 'tis confels'd 'twas a Ship, 
and yet net big enough to ſay 
Maſs in it) they perceived this 
Iſland, or rather the Fiſh, ſunk 
to the bottom : *rwas ſtrange they 
ſhould be upon the Back of a Whale 
ſo long, and yet not find the Dit- 
ference betwezn a Fiſh and an 
Iſland, Many of thele Impuden- 
ces are publiſhed in that Book, by 
Allowance : but if we muſt be- 
lieve, that the Prieſt can make a 
God, nothing that follows after 
that, or is told with it, can feem 
to be a Wonder. 
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Another Part of modern Prieſt- 
craft is Purgatory, an Imitation 
direftly drawn trom the Hades 
and Elyſium of the Gentiles ; but 
now improved into Gain, by per- 
{wading People, that their Fricnds 
and Relations could be ſooner or 
later prayed out of Purgatory, as 
the Price they gave for ſuch Prayers 
was more or leſs : I have known 
this to be true, in a particular Ac- 
cident ; and Money haſtned that 
Prayers might begin, and no time 
be loſt to free the Perſon from 
Pain. 


I have endeavoured to ſhew, in 
ſeveral Particulars or Inſtances, 
that the Prielt-cratt has continued 
to be the ſame : but there are 
two very important Examples of 
it, that yet remain to be treated 
of, Myſtery and Perſecution ; two 
very neceflary Points to preſerve 
an implicit and intire Submiſſion 
to Prieſts, and to their Opinions. 
By Myſtery, they keep Mcn from 

uſing 
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uſing their Underſtandings ; and 
by Perſecution, force the Rebelli- 
ous, Conceited, and Over-weaning 
to believe, or however profeſs as 
the Prieſt teaches. 


The word Myſtery partly de- 
clares its own Nature, it (ordi- 
narily) imports « Divine Secret ; 
and was always uſed to keep the 
Vulgar and Profane, lo called, from 
the Knowledg of, and from exa- 
mining and inquiring into Reli- 
| _ This was the Uſe of My- 

ery, in the Theology of the Gen» 
tiles ; Myſtery was the ſecret and 
extravagant Worſhip of the Falſe 
Gods : for nothing was to be re- 
vealed, but to thoſe that were 
initiated into their Worſhip and 
Ceremonies, but to be kept ſecret 
from the Vulgar, commonly cal- 
led the Profane ; without which 
Diſtinftion, or Nick-naming, it 
would have ſeem'd unreaſonable 
to keep them from participating 
the Religious Myſteries ; - but the 
Profane were not permitted ſo 
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muſh as to ask a Queſtion about 
thoſe Matters. To this purpoſe, 
in Egypt, in the Temple cf Iſs, 
was placed Harpoerates the God of 
Silence, wich his Finger on his 
Lips; as it were to tcach, that 
the Myſteries and Secrets of Re- 
ligion are not to be divulged. In 
very deed, the Heathens thelcered 
all Abuſes impoſed on the Cre- 
dulity of the People, and all the 
Paſſions and Enormitics of their 
Gods, under the Vail of Myſtery : 
and this was thought fo neceſſary, 
that there were Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments appointed, to keep the 
Priefts themſelves in a ſtrict Ob- 
ſcrvance of Religious Secreſy, In 
Crete the Myſteries of 


ele, Corivantizgy #ra, 1» Cybele Mother of the 


deumq; Nemus, hinc Fida were ler 
Silenria facris, Varg, 1. 3. Gods, ? oh ved 
Ex Creth ille mos in 10 a Moſt facred $i- 


Phrygiam 


rverit , ue lence ; and from thence 


ſammo Silentio celebraren- i 
yur mogne didctſs dyfhcrin this Silence was brought 


uz thus (acris Injriatis tam Into Phyrygis + the My. 
cer reguytur, vr nefas ſtories of the Great Mo- 


Pucert ca Profanis veolare, 


ther, when celebrated 
by the Initiated, were to be concea- 
: led 
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led fo faithfully, that it was recko- 
ned to be down-right Wickednelſs 
to diſcover them to the Profare. 
Horace, who had other-ways fo 
much Wir and Learning, GO 
was yet ſo overcome by this p_— 
Trick of Prieſt-craft, that i Cereris 
he ſeems fully ſatisfied a 
faithful Silence ſhould be Tt 
rewarded : and he declares, 
that though he was in the 
ſame Houſe and Ship, he would 
avoid the Man that had revealed 
the Myſteries of Ceres, He was 
perſwaded the Houſe would fall 
upon his Head, and the Veſſel fink 
with him, o're-loaded with the 
Weight of the Profane. Some of 
the Philoſophers have themſelves 
been guilty of — Myſteries ; 
thus Pythagoras char red his Diſci- 
ples to keep their Thoughts dark 
and unexplained, leſt they ſhould 
be underſtood by the People. And 
when we firſt find Philoſophy 
taught by Plato and Ariſtotle; for 
before we have but dark Accounts 
of it; we find, eſpecially in Plato, 
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and ſdmetimes in Ariftotle, very 
Myſterious Notions : which after- 
wards gained the Charafter and 
Eſteem of Learned and Divine 
Dogmes ; though indeed they were 
only hard Words, to puzzle Rea- 
fon and Good-ſenſe. But the 
Prieſts, both Heathen and Chriſti- 
an, having been inſtructed by the 
Experience of all Ages, that My- 
ſterious and Unintelligible Things 
made great mn" on the 
Minds of Men; they have not 
failed to keep up the Method, of 
making (as Grotius ſpeaks) an Art 
of Religion. 


Cato, that had not the Aſſiſt- 
ance of the Goſpel, yet judged 
right of theſe Myſteries, praQtifed 
by Prieſts to ſupport and inlarge 
their Powgr and Intereſt ; for when 
Labienws prels'd him to conſult the 
Prieſts of the Oracle of TJapiter- 
Ammon, in the Deſart of Africa, 
to be by them inſtrufted what 
to do; Cato deſpiſed fuch 2n In- 
quiry: As #f, faith he, I were 

fil 
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fill to learn, that Vertue is _ A nocear vis uila 
mot to be depreſsd by any ; vw _ 
Force, nor inlarged by any tis, & nunquam fuc- 
Succeſs ; this I know, and © crelcat hone- 
Ammon cannot more per- pnobis non altius in- 
ſuade me of it. Every Man's on Ammon. —_—_ 
Soul poſſeſſes enough of Di- es vackkes ate 
wine Infuſion, and without Numen eget; Dixit- 
the Help of Oracles, may I \eme! Naſcenti- 
know that all things are go- quid ſcire licet ; fie- 
vern'd by « Providence of niles nec are- 
God : we need not be told by Gy morgue hes 
Oracles, what from our Birth pulvere Verum. 
is known by all. Has God, *** * & 
think you, choſe « barren Part of the 
World, where his Divine Will ſball 
be taught by « few; and is Truth 
concealed in theſe Heaps of Sand ? 
A Commentator on theſe Words, 
cites Cicero very properly, who 
lays, that an» Oracle is the Divine 
Will declared in the Mouth» of Man : 
And what Prieſt can pretend to 
find more Divinity in himſelf than 
Cato; who not only knew all that 
could be told him of the Diffe- 
rence between Good and Evil, 
Vertue and Vice, but-in all Con- 

ditions 
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ditions was an unſhaken Obſerver 
of all that which he knew muſt 
be pleaſing to God ? 


It is Matter of Aſtoniſhment, 
that the Humour and AﬀeQation 
of Myſtery ſhould continue, when 
Reli and Faith were fo whol- 
ly altered by the coming of our 
Saviour ; who came with Deſign 
to redeem us from rhe Darkneſs 
of that Condition we were in b 
the ſtrange and puzling Methods 
of Religious Ceremonies and My- 
ſteries, and of various Rites of 
Sacrificing, good for nothing but 
ro confound and diſtraft the Minds 
of Men. For there o almoſt 
nothi ſed to be believed or 
fone, Bet Tm plain to be under- 
ſtood ; but all was to be believed 
by a Faith in others : many Gods 
or Objets of Worſhip, various 
Ways of Worſhip, extended even 
to an infinite Number of confuſed 
Particulars ; and all without any 
plain or diret# Precepts of Vertue, 
or Moral Dutics to be performed 

towards 
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towards one another. Th 
ſuch Darkneſs the Light of our 
Saviour broke; ſent by God to 
diſpel the deplorable Night, in 
which the World was involved : 
and yer they would continue Man- 
kind in Darkneſs, though they pro- 
fels to be his Prieſts that brought 
the Light ; not being able to part 
with chat Myſterious Obſcurity, 
which ſo long preſerved the Prieſt 
ly Intereſt and Power, no not for 
the Clearneſs and ſincere Plain- 
neſs of him whoſe Followers they 
bught to be. 


Such as are Aﬀerters of My- 
ſtery, chooſe rather to ſearch into 
ſome dark Places of St. Jobs's 

Goſpel or St. Pas/s Epiſtles, to zPer..16. 
ferch our from rhence a Wonder- 
ful Divinity, than to attend to the 
general, the plain, and eaſily in- 
relligible Current of the Goſpels 
and Epiſtles. But when St. Pasl 

lays, Let « Man fo account of ws, 1 Corn. 
a Miniſters of Chriſt, and Stewards 
of the Myſteries of God : by this 
proper 
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proper Appellation or Title, he 
plainly expreſſes the Diſpenſation of 
4 Myſtery now revealed, though for- 
merly kept ſecret ; which Myſtery 
(all confeſs) was the Salvation of 
Mankind, or of all Nations, not 
of the Jews only. Now if the 
Myſtery continue, how could the 
Apoſtles be Stewards in Diſpenſing 
a Revcalcd Trcalure ? it were 
ſtrange to call a Man « Diſpen- 
fing Steward, who had received no- 
thing to lay out, When the Scrip- 
rure teaches Myſtery, "tis not to 
continue Darkneſs and Difficulty ; 
but to clear it. When St. Paul 
ſays, I will ſhew you « Myſtery ; 
which was, that at the Reſarretti 
on we ſhall all be changed ; which 
before was certainly a Myſtery, 
but being declared, became (not a 
Myſtery, but) a Revelation : Here 
certainly he calls the Goſpel the 
Revelation of « Myſtery ; and fo 
too, in theſe Words at Rom. 16. 26. 
The Revelation of « Myſtery, mhich 
was kept ſecret ſince the World be- 
gan: the Words are expreſly (and 
COn- 
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confeſſedly) ſpoken of the Goſpel 
and Preaching of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Like to which 1s alſo the Decla- 
ration of the ſame Apoſtle, Epheſ. 1.9. 
Having made known to us the My- 
ftery of his Will, according to his 
good Pleaſure, which he hath purpo- 
ſed in himſelf. — And now ye know, 2 Theſ. 
what with-boldeth, that he might be * * 
revealed in his time; for the My- 
ftery of Iniquity doth already work. 

If any one ask, whether a My- 
ſtery be not Myſtery while *tis fo 
called ? he may receive a very fa- 
miliar Anſwer ; that a Secret told 
to a Friend, is called a Secrer, 
though when *tis told it continues 
no longer to be a Secret: as *tis 
ſaid in Scripture the Blind fee ; mar. 11.5. 
they are called Blind after they 
have received their Sight : and 
when our Saviour had healed ſome 
Lepers, yet they are called Lepers 
though freed from their Leproſy. 


"Tis moſt clear, that Myſtery 
and dark Notions vented in hard 
Words, are not ſtudied or main- 

tained 
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tained for the ſake of Religion ; 
but for the Prieſts particular Inte- 
reſt and Power: and Dr. Sherlock 
lays well, that nuthing can be a 
9 Injury to . the Chriſtian 

eligion it ſelf, chan to render it 
obſcure and difficult, The My- 
ſtery-mongers muſt be very impo- 
ſing, to feek to make the ver 
modeſteſt Man miſtruſt his Suft- 
ciency to inquire into Religious 
Truth : if that were ſo, it could 
not be juſtly required of any but 
the Learned and Wiſe, to be of 
any Perſwaſion about controverted 
Points; but the Goſpel does in no 
manner ſeem to be particularly 
direQted to them ; rather on the 
contrary, the Father of Heaven 
Match. 11.and Earth has hid theſe things 
*** from the Wiſe and Prudent, and 
has revealed them unts Babes. Where 
1Cor.1,20 the Scribe, where is the Diſputer 
of this World ? The Goſpel pro- 
fteſſes Plainneſs, and uſes no hard 
Words ; every where direfting 
us to apply our ſelves to ſearch 
and examine : which thing, if ir 
were 
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were too hard, or to no purpoſe, 
were a Mock-Invitation and Di- 
retion of the ſacred Word. Sr. 
Paul recommends this to the Thel- : The 
ſalonians; and gives Preference to * ** 
the Jews of Berea as more noble, ads in. 
becauſe they fſearch'd the Scripture 
daily, whether the things which 
he taught were true. hus to a 
Free Inquirer he gives the Cha- 
rater of Noble ; which the Prieſts 
will by no means allow ; as if 
the Perſon himſelf, whoſe Salva- 
tion depends upon it, were an 
wnconcerned Party, But without 
queſtion, every Man is obliged to 
work out his own Salvation with 
Fear and Trembling ; and there- 
fore ſincerely to ule all ible 
Means for his beſt SatisfaRion ; 
for at the laſt Day, "twill be no 
Excule to be deceived by ano- 
ther : a Man muſt be his own 
Expoſitor, Miniſter, Biſhop, and 
Council ; for theſe will not bear 
his Puniſhment, he muſt bear it | 
himſelf. Thoſe Powers and Au- 
thorities given to others, was the 

Cauſe 
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Cauſe of making and multiplying 
Creeds and Rules of Faith ; which 
ever were modelled according to 
the preſent Intereſts and Animo- 
ſiries of prevailing Parties : in 
very deed, Creeds were the ſpi- 
ritual Revenges of Diſſenting Par- 
ties upon one another. 


*'Tis obſervable, that the whole 
Aim of our Saviour in the Go- 
ipel, is to uſe a Clearneſs of Di. 
rection for Praftice, When he 
ſpeaks in Parables, tis tro make 
Things tamiliar ro thoſe, whoſe 
Apprehenfions more readily con- 
ceive and retain what is exprels'd 
by Similitudes ; becauſe they are 
acquainted with them in common 
Practice: ſuch is the Parable of the 
Seed, thrown into barren Ground ; 
the Tares among the Corn, and 
many others, uſed in that ealy 
and familiar Manner to. make e- 
very thing deſcend into the mean- 
eſt Capacity, and be retained by 
the ſhorteſt Memories. In all his 
Expreſſions in that admirable Ser- 

mon 
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mon on the Mounr, there are 
no heard Words or dark Do- 
Qtrines ; it being his bleſſed 
Will to give Light co all, nor 
to reſerve or keep any ching 
dark or- vailed : "was private 
Defign, Intereſt and FaQtion, 
that invented hard Words, puz- 
ling Expreſſions, or anintelligible 
Notions and Dottrines ; had fuch 
a Method been conducing to 
Salvation, he that was the Re- 
deemer would not have omitted 
any thing m—_—_y to the Re- 
demption. 


I deſign to examine, whe- 
ther any particular Points con- 
rroverred in Religion, it they 
had never been mentioned or 
thought of, had been a Preju- 
dice to the ſerving of God; 
and following the tull DireRi- 
ons of the Goſpel : But firſt ir 
may be proper, conſidering rhe 
ſtrange and wild Fancies and 
Opinious that have been ra ” 
and exerciſed as Parts of 

ligjon, 
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ligion, to examine (as I pro- 

unded ſometime before) whe- 
ther probably the Prieſts them- 
ſelves did or could believe thoſe 
moſt ridiculous things, which 
they themſelves taught and im- 
noted ? Though *tis no Won- 
der that the People ſhould be 
perſwaded to believe ſuch Va- 
riety of Extravagancies : for, as 
I have ſhown, Men have ever 
had a Proneſs rather to believe 
than to examine ; and all Re- 
ligions are alike eafily raughr 
and nurſs'd up, from Infancy ; 
and every one is equally fierce, 
tor that in which he has been 
educated, Hence comes the 
ſtrange Zeal of the poor Indi- 
ans, to lay down to be cruſh'd 
to Death under the heavy Wheels 
that carry a Virgin repreſenting 
their Goddeſs Amidio ; and of 
others of them, that ſtretch our 
an Arm in Devotion towards 
Heaven ſo long, that they are 
never able ro draw it back; 


and thereupon preſume that 
they 
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they are ſufficiently ſanQified. 
Some Turks have allo been fo 
zealous, that after having ſcen 
the Alchoran they have put out 
their Eyes ; that they mighr 
never more ſee a Protane 
Sight : while Chriſtians won- 
der at theſe Extravagancics, 
they perhaps yield to others 
as much Deteſtation or Scorn, 
for ſome of their ridiculous 
and impoſſible Doftrines, and 
ſuperſtitious Parts of their De- 
votion. When the Morocco Am- 
baſſador attended King Charles 
the Second at Newmarket; the 
King obſerving the large Sleeves 
they wore, ask'd Lucas, one of 
the chicf of the Ambaſſador's 
Retinue, How they could be- 
lieve that the Moon ſhould 
come into a Sleeve ; which 
they ſaid they wore fo large 
for that Uſe ? Lac#s anſwered 
him, with another Quelition ; 
How Chriſtians could believe. 
that our Lady's Chappel at Las- 
retta flew thorow the Air 200 
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Miles, and pitched it ſelf where 
it now ſtands? This Lac& had 
been a great Traveller; he had 
been at Lawrette, as well as ar 
Mecha where Mahomet's Sepul- 
chre is : I believe there are 
equal Cauſes for the Miracles 
at both Places. _ all Re- 
ligions are ealy to be 
;cbibed Wn. gr firit Milk ; 
and other-ways, it were impol[- 
lible the World ſhould conti- 
nue in ſuch different, divided, 
and abſurd Faiths : but we ſee 
plainly, that Generations conti- 
nue in the ſame Opinions about 
Religion, as well as in the 
fame Natural Deſccats ; as if 
one were as natural as the ©- 
ther. *Tis true, that by the 
Help and Light of the Goſpel 
{ome have broken theſe Fetrers, 
and ſtep'd into the Freedom of 
Reaſon : but then the Prieſts 
always apply themſelves, to 
their laſt and beſt Argument, 
Perſecution ; to prevent the In- 
creaſe of reaſonable and honeſt _ 
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The Heathens were more to 
be excuſed, who contiaued in 
blind Obedience to their Prieſts; 
for they had nothing to guide 
and direct them, but what theis 
Prieſts invented. from time ta 
time : but Chriſtians have' a 
Revealing Golpel, plain and caſy 
enough to, diret to the Do» 
Qrrines, Means and Ways of 
Salvation, and to redeem. Peo» 
ple from dark and blind Obe- 
dience ; by the clear Dilcovery 
there made of the Being and 
Unity of God, and the as cleax 
Precept of Catbolick Love and 
Charity ; thus hying an evideat 
and certain Foundation of E- 
ternal Happineſs, oa. what is & 
qually rational and iptelligible, 
He that has redeemed us trom 
Mypery and ; Sim, has . inſifted 
chiefly on the, plain and decenc 
Methods of Juſtice, performed 
ro ane another : and in his 
Rule _ Ip he hes the 
Forgive we 1impiore rom 
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God, to depend on a Cove- 
nant of doing the ſame to 6 
thers that we deſire of him; 
Forgive us our Treſpaſſes, as we 
forgive them that treſpaſs atainſt 
ws. In our Saviour's Sermon 
on the Mount, all thoſe ex- 
cellent Rules are delivered; af- 
ter a moſt explicit and plain 
Manner : there ' we find no 
Footſteps, nor the leaſt Riſe 
giren, for ſuch Myſterious Fan- 
cies and Opinions, as the Prieſts 
teach and 1njoin in the Church 
of Rome : all ſuch Dcftrines 
and Impoſitions aroſe from no- 
thing but Prieſt-craft, ro ſup- 
port and to inlarge their In- 
rerelts and Power. If they 
p-attiſed only as true Diſci- 
ples of Chriſt, and taught af- 
ter his plain and bleſſed Man- 
ner and Method ; they would 
then exerciſe themſelves whol- 
ly in a ſincere and plain Exam- 
ple of Life, and make ſuch an 
Example the Scope 'and End 
of their Teaching, and there- 
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by infuſe the Power of Reli- 
gion into the Minds and Hearts 
of Men. But inſtead of this, 
they teach and impoſe the Pow- 
er of themſelves : and their 
dark and diſputable Points 
cannot be neceſſary, no nor 
ſutable ro the Ends of the 
Goſpel 3; there being nothing 
there preſcribed tro breed Per- 
plexities, or to alter and tranſ- 
fer its own Rule and Power, 
to the Interpretations and Power 
of Men. Myſtery therefore is 
uſed only as a Means to this 
Perſwaſion, that Power and 
Knowledg is in the Prieſts; 
and Perſecution is the heavy 
Rod, to awe and terrify Men 
from queſtioning their Do» 
QArine, 


Bur though Education ſhows 
us, that Men may be bred up 
to, and may be taught all Re- 
ligions alike; and it may be 
in part exculed by the Ig- 
norance of the People, occaſio- 
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ned by the Multiplicity oj 
Cares and Buſineſs : yet there 
is not the ſame Cauſe or Apo- 
logy for Prieſts, to continue in 
their old Eluſions. and Deceits. 
The People are gengrally for- 
bid to reaſon and examine ; 
they muſt {ſubmit to the Pre- 
tence of Divine Authority with 
an Implicit Obedience ; but 
the Prieſts that have any A- 
bilities, and who withal may 
conſider, muſt know the Folly 
and Falſhood of what they 
reach ; they cannot believe 
things to be true, which they 
themſelves invent. The Prieſts 
of Bas! ſcemed to believe them- 
ſelves, when they ventur'd up- 
on a Trial of Skill with El 
j«h ; calling upon their God 
for Afſhiſtance, with clamorous 
Ceremonies and Slaſhing them- 
ſelves : but it was « forc'd Put 
upon them ; they were obliged 
to play the Tricks belongin 
to their Way of Devotion, - 
probably they hoped that yr" 
J 
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jh could do as little as __ 
and ſo the Difference would 
be compounded in a Drawa 
Battel. Nor could they of Bel 
more believes what they taught ; 
they could aot think, ie 
God devoured the vaſt Provi- 
fjons got ready for him, when 
they themſelves cat it up, Did 
the Prieſts believe the Oracles, 
which they themſelves inven- 
red ; or that they could find 
future Events ia the Eatrails 
of Beaſts, or by the Flight or 
Pecking of Birds, or by a Di- 
vination by ſuch a Statue in 
the High-way, or by Thunder 
on the Left-hagd, or aoy ſuch 
like ? Do the Prieſts of the 
Church of Rome believe the 
Miracles, invented by them- 
ſelves? do they aot know, that 
the abuſed Purchaſer bas n0- 
thiag for his Money, whea he 
buys Indulgences ; and as lit- 
the, when Money is got toge- 
ther with all Expedition (which 
I have known) that Prayers 

may 
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may be begun to haſten a Soul 
out of _—_ Are they 
not aware that the Virtue pre- 
tended to be given, by their 
Conſecration, to an Agnw Det, 
a Croſs, an Image, the Clouts 
of Infants, is nothing but a 
Pretence ? When they make an 
indifferent Man a Divine Saint, 
are they ignorant of the Cheat 
they put upon the World ? 


But from this Digreſhon, let 
us return to conclude the Point 
of Myſtery; how uſeful it has 
been thought by Prieſt-crafc 
to enlarge their Intereſts and 
Power: we may fee this, in a 
fhort Account of Ariſtotle's 
Philoſophy ; which at firſt was 
moſt fiercely and angrily ex» 
ploded, but afterwards received 
with higheſt Veneration, ſo 
loon as ever "twas perceived 
to be uſeful to maintain My- 
flery. In the 13th Age, as 
the French write, the Works 
of Ariſtotle were brought into 


France, 
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France, and for ſometime taught 
in the Univerſities ; but atter 
a litrle time, his Writings were 
publickly burnt, and Excom- 
munication threatned againſt 
any that ſhould reach our of 
them. His Metaphyſicks were 
condemned by an Aſſembly of 
Biſhops at Paris; and (ix Years 
after the Cardinal of Sr. Eftienne 
(fent by Pope Innocent) forbad 
the Profeſſor of the Univer. 
fity of Paris to read the Phy- 
ficks of that Philoſopher : Which 
afterwards alſo were condem- 
ned by a Bull of Pope Gre- 
Zory the Ninth. One Simon a 
Profeſſor, and Dinart a Maſter 
of Arts, were often accuſed of 
Herely, for being Eſteemers of 
Ariſtotle's Opinions and Wri- 
tings. Mezeray ſays, That in 
the Year 1209, one Almeric a 
Prieſt, beginning to preach ſome 
Novelties, had been forced to 
recant ; for which he died of 
Grief, Severa], afrer his Death, 
followed his Opinions, and 
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were condemned. to be burnt ; 
and he being condemned by 
the Council of Pars, his Body 
was taken up, and ' his Aſhes 
thrown «pon 4 Dunghil., And 
becauſe *ewas believed, that the 
Books of Ariſtesle, lately brought 
from Conſtantinople, had filled 
their Heads wich theſe Here» 
tical Subtzitics, the ſame Coun- 
cil forbids the Reading or Keep» 
ing, them under Pain of Ex- 
Communication. 


But during this Diſgrace, 
there arole in Ariftorle's De- 
fence three famous Divines, to 
whom St. John Damaſcen had 
opened the way, having abrid- 
ged divers of Ariſtotle's Works ; 
which had aſſiſted him to put 
in order his great Body of Di- 
vinity, the Four Books of Ortho- 
dox Faith. : afterwards others 
improved this, and took as it 
were a Plan of Divinity from 
Ariſtotle's Philoſophy. 


Now 
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Now the Tide turned as faſt 
the other way ; for in the Year 
1366, two Cardinals, Commil- 
ſioners from Urban the Fifth, 
came to eſtabliſh rhe DoQtrine 
of Ariſtotle in France ; where 
it was ordered, that none ſhould 
proceed Maſters of Arts that 
were not examined upon his 
Logick, Phyficks, Metaphyficks, 
and Books of the Soul : it was 
further inzoined to ftudy Av+- 
ftotle carefully, \o to reſtore the 
Reputation of the Univerſity. 


Pope Nicholas the Fifth, a great 
Advancer of Learning, com- 
manded a new Tranſlation of 
Ariſtotle into Latin, for the Uſe 
of the Divines of the Romifh 
Church. 


Pope John, who Canoniz'd 
Thomas Aquinas, increaſed the 
Reputation vi Ariſtotle, from 
whom that grear Duttor has 
drawn his Principles, and the 

Grounds 
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Grounds of his Arguments ; that 
now Ariſtotle's Writings became 
the Fundamental Laws of Phi- 
loſophy and the New Divinity. 


In the Fourteenth Age grew 
the hot Contention between the 
Thomiſts and Scotiſts, or the Dil- 
ciples of Thomas and Scotus, a- 
bout ſubtile Nothings, or (as 
Mezeray ſpeaks) brangling Cob- 
web-controverlies ; thele were 
purſued with Paſſion, according 
to Intereſt or Inclination, or by 
Ingagement of Parties : and Dil- 
putes were {o multiplied, that a 
Venetian Writer pretends to rec- 
kon up Twelve thouſand Volumes 
p_— in that Age about the 

hiloſophy of Ariſtotle ; whole 

Reputation now fo far increaſed, 
and was ſo eſtabliſh'd in the 
Univerſity of Paris, that Rams 
(who had found out ſome Ob- 
ſervations to diminiſh the Credit 
of = a was by the other 
Profeſſors in that Univerſity con- 
demned in the Year 1543, as 
149, 
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raſh, ignorant, and impudent, in 
daring to write againſt Ariftorle; 
and an Order was made, that 
none ſhould teach any other Phi- 
loſophy. Such a Religious Ve- 
neration was now raiſed for 4- 
riſtotle, though formerly con- 
demned, that Diſſenting from 
him grew to be Hereſy : and in 
the Maſlacre at Paris, Ramws 
was murdered with as much Zeal 
and Fury as the Calviniſts them- 
ſelves. 


The Credit of Ariſtotle's Wri- 
tiogs, as being fit to ſupport the 
dark Myſterzes and Opinions of 
the Church, ſo much increaſed, 
that in the Year 1611, the Do- 
Qtors of Pars made a Rule that 
all Profeſſors ſhould teach the Phi- 
lolophy of Ariſtotle. And in the 
Year 1624, a Requeſt for ſome 
particular Theſes to be propoſed 
againſt the DoQtrine of Ariſtotle, 
was denied : and again, Anno 
1629, the Parliament there made 
an Arreſt againſt ſome Chymiſts, 
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upon the Information of the So#- 
bonifts, that the Principles of A- 
riſtotle could not be written a- 
gainſt, or leſſened, without pre- 
judicing the recerved Divinity of 
the Schooks. 


'Tis no wonder if the Fathers 
and Sages of the Three firſt A- 
ges, were not quick enough to 
underſtand a fort of Myſterious 
Darkneſs which they had no uſe 
for ; the things not being then 
found out that it was to be a 
plied to: but when the Occaſion 
was ready for it, the puzling 
parts of Ariſtotle's Philofophy be- 
ing found uſeful, and among all 
his dark Subrilries none more 
convenient than that of Meta- 
phyſical or Abſtrated Eſſences, 
which were Beings no where in 
being, they were applicd to ſup- 
port Tranſubſtantiation ; where 
there appears a Subſtance that 
muſt not be believed to be there, 
and another muſt be believed 
there which is not perceived. 

Nothing 
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Nothing can be a clearer Evi- 
dence than this violent Change, 
how delirous they were to lay 
hold of every thing that was 
helpful to preſerve Myſtery, and 
thereby to reduce the Power and 
Uſe of Religion ro themſelves, 
and fo enlarge their worldly In- 
tereſt and Wealth. They eaſily 
apprehended that following the 
plain Method of the Goſpel, in 
a humble Example and zealous 
Perſwaſion, aſcribing af Honour 
and Power to God and one to 
themſelves, would hardly make 
a great Purchaſe of Intereſt and 
Honours to themſelves ; there 
would not have needed a Statute 
of Mort-main here in England, 
to prevent (poſſibly all, ar che 
leaſt) moſt of the Land to be gi- 
ven to what they call the Church, 
that is, the Prieſts. 


The laſt and moſt cruel Con- 
trivance of Prieſt-craft ro ſup- 
port Myſtery, is Perſecution ; to 
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preſerve their Power, by the De- 
ſtruction and Opprefſion of 0- 
thers. And as in all the Par- 
ticulars of Prieft-craft, before 
treated of, they have differed 
from the Methods of the Goſpel ; 
ſo in none ſo much as their being 
abſolutely contrary to the Pro- 
poſition of our Saviour's coming, 
not to deſtroy but to ſave, and to 
do to others as we would be Hone to 
our ſelves. *Tis a ſtrange Wa 
of performing thoſe juſt and blef- 
ſed Rules, to deſtroy and perſe- 
cute others; for moſt certainly 
cruel and bloody Perſecutors 
would not be willing to ſuffer the 
Torments and Severities they 
impole : Hatred, Violence and 
Cruclty, are the Methods of their 
proceeding, while our Saviour 
has made the Doftrines of Love, 
Mecknelſs and Charity, the In- 
gredients of his Goſpel, and the 
Characters for his Diſciples to be 
known by. The Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, that brought Light to the 
World, began thus with Clear- 
neſs, 
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nels, Meekneſs, Love and Cha- 
rity ; winning Men to their $al- 
vations by ſuch wiſe and peace- 
able Ways, that it Heaven and 
Eternal Happineſs had not been 
added as our farther Reward, yet 
the before-ſaid Duties and Prin- 
ciples exaQly practiſed, contri- 
bute to preſerve every one in 
Health both of Body and Mind, 
and to the ſafe Enjoyment of un- 
diſturbed Property. 


The Impoſtor Mahomet pre- 
tended he was ſent from God to 
convert the World, and brought 
in his Religion with DeftruQtion 
and Fierceneſs of Rage; yer we 
ſee that now in a few Ages, that 
perſecuting Madneſs is ſfoftned : 
it ſeems now too cruel for their 
Natures as Men, and contrary 
alſo to their Intereſts ; ſo that 
now paying that ſmall Tribute 
to the State which is agreed on, 
the Chriſtians injoy the Uſe of 
their Religion, and Freedom of 
Trade and Commerce under a 
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quiet and peaceable ProteQion. 
On the other ſide, the Chriſtian 
Religion that was begun to be 
taught with ſo much Gentleneſs, 
Love and Charity, grew to be 
changed into Fury, Hatred, Ma- 
lice and Perſecution : and _ 
they juſtly complained under the 
Perſecution of the Heathen Em- 
perors, eſpecially Dicclefian, Maxi- 
min, and Julian ; yet they were 
no ſooner freed from thoſe Mi- 
ſeries, but they pratiſed upon 
others all the Miſchiefs and 
Crimes which themſelves had 
ſuffered, and had inveighed a- 
gainſt ; and Revenge, and its 
ready Inſtrument Perſecution, 
grew to be their Goſpel-Methods : 
that which before they called 
Fury and Rage, when ufed by 
themſelves, muſt be called Zeal 
and Devotion. 


The firſt Cauſe of this Seve- 
rity that began famouſly among 
the Chriſtians, was from Atha- 
naſins and Arins ; and the _ 

Cl 
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cil of Nice it ſelf ſhewed a Spi- 
rit of Contention rather than of 
Peace and Charity : Conſtantine 
was forced to burn the Records 
of their Quarrels and Animoſi- 
ties, to ſet their Faces towards 
any proſpe&t of Spiritual Good. 
The War of Perſecution began 
under the wrangling Names of 
Homo-ouſians and Homoi-ouſians : 
and no ſooner was Great Con- 
ftantine dead, but the Arians in- 
fluenced his Son Conſtantivs to 
retaliate upon the Homo-ouſtans, 
by returning Perſecution for Per- 
ſecution. It the Homo-ouſians had 
made a Creed at Nice, the Ho- 
moi-oufians in return ficted them 
with another at Ariminum and 
Seleucia ; adding to them the 
Chriſtian Retaliations of Ana- 
thema's, Baniſhmentrs, Impriſon- 
ments, Deprivations, Confiſcati- 
ons, Executions, Burnings of 
Books, and the reſt. From this 
Creed-making came Perlſecutions, 
almoſt equal to thoſe of the Hea- 
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much the more ugly, becauſe 
ir was ſtill one Part of the Chri- 
ſtian Church that vexed the ©- 
ther : Zozomen reckons up nine 
of theſe Creeds, made in a few 
Years. The Eccleſtaſtical War be- 
ing begun, Creeds were as the 
Arms and Ammunition with 
which to carry it on; they ſer- 
ved allo as Declarations, and 
Cauſes of the War : and as Power 
and Opportunity gave leave, the 
purſued one another with theſe 
both Means and Incentives to 
Revenge. Hilary Biſhop of Poi- 
fiers, deſcribes this, ſaying, We 
decree every Year of the Lord 
a New Creed concerning God, 
nay every Change of the Moon 
our Faith is alter'd ; we repent 
ot thoſe Decrees, and we detend 
thole that repent of them : He 
concludes with ſaying that the 
Chriſtians were torn to pieces 
by themſelves. Gregory Nazian- 
zew was fo full of Deteſtation 
at theſe Quarrels of Chriſtians, 
that at laſt he reſolved never 

more 
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more to come into an Aſſembly — g.,.... 
of Biſhops ; becauſe, faith he, I _ þ 
have never ſcen a good and hap- 

y End of any Council ; bur #994 191g 
Miſchief are rather increaſed ,,,, oy 
than _— by _ their , of 
obſtinate Contentions and Ambi- , 
tions are infinite. fo kar: '/a | 

Ar laſt Hereſy came to be the &e b1gy es 
greateſt Crime, and Hereticks , 
(fo called) were fore-doomed to 
Eternal Fire; and in the mean 
time ro undergo the more tem- 
perate ones here. Ir grew to be 
a Vie of Chriſtianity, who ſhould 
be moſt zealous in Extirpation of 
Hereticks, and to preſerve the 
Honour of the Church, by cruel 
and bloody Means : The famous 
St. Dominick was the moſt (wic- 
kedly) zealous in this Tragical 
Task, and from his Order chiefly 
the Inquiſitors have been choſen 
ever (ince : one of his Succeſſors 
iſſued Proceſs for an hundred 
Thouſand, whereof ſix Thouland 
were burat in a few Years. 
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Pope Leo the Tenth, with the 
Approbation of the Council of 
Lateran, decreed a ſevere Profe- 
cution of the Hereticks ; bur at 
the ſame time a flight Puniſh- 
ment was ordered againſt ſuch as 
blaſphemed God, or the Lord 
Chriſt : an Offence immediately 
againſt God was not to them of 
ſo dangerous a Nature, as that 
which they call Hereſy ; becauſe 
Hereſy is contrary to their Di- 
Atates and Power. And yet they 
would not ſeem to be Men of 
Blood ; but, with a miſerable E- 
valion, make the Magiſtrate their 
Stirrup-Dog, and loo him on to 
ſeize and execute the Prey, as 
they direft him. Bur *tis very 
lamentable, that not only in for- 
mer Ages thoſe that have ſuffer'd 
under, and complained of Per- 
ſecution, when by Alteration of 
Fortune the Power hath fallen 
into their own Hands, they have 
ated all that which before they 
condemned : but even ſtill in our 
days, every Party that has yo. 
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ed under ſuch Sufferings, when 
they are arrived at Power, uſe the 


ſame Severities which formerly 
they inveighed againſt. 


Perſecution is commonly taken 
to riſe from the Impatience of 
Men to endure ContradiQtion ; 
but if Difference aroſe only from 
Difputes, where there is NO CON- —— 
cern of Intereſt or Ambition, 
Men would not unite to make 
Laws to deſtroy or puniſh, or en- 
deavour by ſuch Means to com- 
pel others to believe as themſelves 
believe. The love of world! 
Power and Intereſt was the cauſe 
of Perſecution : the Sefts of Phi-- 
loſophers that had great Diffe- 
rences, and taught various Phi- 
loſophies, never thought it worth 
the Combination of a prevailing 
Opinion or Party, to perſecute 
the others ; becauſe no Intereſt 
or Power could be the Produce 
of ſuch a Method. Plato's and 
Ariſtotle's Succeſſors taught in 
Athens, and had their Sects = 

Ot- 
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Followers ; but it never became 
worth Perſecution on either fide : 
but when Ariſtotle's Philoſophy 
became uſeful for Prieſt-crafr, 
where Power and Intereſt were 
deſigned, rhen it grew fit to be 
mingled with the Cauſes of Per- 
ſecution. Perſecution therefore 
began from the inlatiate Deſire 
of Secular Power and Intereſt, to 
preſerve that Dominion over 
Souls and Eſtates, which Myſtery 
brought the Prieſthood into : for 
when, by their ſubtil and dark 
Impoſlitions, they had ſubjeQed 
Men to an implicit Belief of, and 
SubjeCction ro, their Divine and 
infallible Inſpiration and Autho- 
rity, they then found ir neceſſary 
to fortify and preſerve that In. 
tereſt by Perſecution ; and there- 
by to prevent the Examination 
of the unneceſſary Follies and 
Cheats impoſed, by comparing 
them with the naked Truth and 
Plainneſs of the Goſpel ; to ſe- 
cure their Subjets from deſer- 
ting them, or declaring againſt 

them, 
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them, they take care that Eccle- 
fiaſtical Dragoons be prepared 
(not to Convert, but) Deftroy 
them. 


There cannot be any who are 
for Perſecution;ſo dull, as to be- 
lieve i the Means for what they 
(would ſeem to) intend it, the 
Converſion of the Erroneous. 
For in Perſecutionzthere is no 
rational Perſwaſion, in the Tor- 
ments, or other Puniſhments : 
that which can move an Altera- 
tion of Opinion, is Reaſon and 
Argument, gently and friendly 
propoſed ; Error muſt be ſhown 
by Argument, not by Power or 
Barbarities. If that were the 
true Way, which the Infallible 
follow, then if a Man is known 
to differ in a particslar Opinion, 
he ſhould be converted by break- 
ing a Limb for that Opinion; 
and fo another Limb for another 
ſuch (Diſſeatiog) Opinion, and 
not by Arguments, till the Sam 
toral of his Hereſfies grew big e- 

nough 
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nough for the Fire : but then it 
would appear alſo, that what 
they pretend is for Converſion, 
in very deed is only for DeſtruQti- 
on ; and the Service and Puniſh- 
ment is wholly for themſelves, 
not the Perſons puniſhed. If a 
Man ſees Light, or any other 
Obje&, could Puniſhment make 
him not believe what he ſces ? 
Torments perhaps may make 
him ſay, that he does not fee 
what he;does, or any thing elſe, 
from the Force of his prevailing 
Miſery : fo perhaps Perſecution, 
in its various and skilful Inven- 
tions of ſeveral Puniſhments and 
Tormeats, may force the wretch- 
ed Sufferers verbally to renounce 
their reſpeQive Faiths and Opi- 
nions, though they be not at all 
alter'd in their Belief ; which 
ViRtory is indeed a Service to the 
Prieſts Power, but none to God, 
or the Suffering Perſon. If a Man 
ſhould ſay Prayers for a ſhow in 
this World, and yet not believe 
in the God he prays to, but only 

deſigns 
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deſigns to keep himſelf from 
Trouble and Diſturbance ; would 
not ſuch Prayers be (bantring) 
Sins ? Is there not the ſame Rea- 
ſon, that thoſe who perſecute, and 
by Torments or Fears force ſuf- 
_—_ Wretches to declare a- 
gain their own Conſciences, 
uld be eſteemed and judged 
guilty of the Sin which their 
Cruelty cauſed ? or is there per- 
haps any greater Sin,. than to fin 
againſt a Man's own Conſcience ? 
Should any one force a Man to 
murder himſelf ; would not ſuch 
a one be guilty of the Murder ? 
Doth not the Law make the Ac- 
ceſlory lly guilry with the 
Principal ? By the ſame reaſon, 
thoſe that are guilty of the Vio- 
lence or Terror, are guilty of 
the (unconſcionable, and there- 
fore impious) Renunciations that 
were cauſed by ſuch Terror or 
Violence. Perſecution can be no 
Argumeat to Perſwade, nor De- 
ſtruction the Way to Conver- 
ſion ; and to force any to fin a- 
- gainſt 
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inſt their Conſciences, is no 
ule of Chriſtianity. The late 
wnexampled Periecution in France 
has, by ſtrange invented Ways 
of ſeveral Torments and Vexa- 
tions, forc'd many to renounce 
(verbally) chew Opinions and 
Conſciences; a Sin which God 
hates : it's true, Men {hould un- 
dergo all Sufferings for their Con- 
{(ciences ; but if Torments pre- 
vail over the Weaknels of a di- 
Rracted Sufferer, thaſe that in- 
fli& the Crucly are certaiqly 
the cauſe of what God bates, and 


their Rewards will be according- 


ly. Perſecution therefore can be 
uſed out of no relpett to the Ser- 
vice of God ; but is a Dehance 
of him, and only a Service to 
Prieſt-craft and Prieſts, who like 
other Plunderers prelerve ill-gor 
Goods by Force, The Preſcrip- 
tions of the Goſpel are of another 
nature; even to be gentle 1n all 
things, and to have Charity for 
thoſe that offend : St. Jobs's Epi- 
ſtles, whole SubjeQ-matter is 0n- 


ly 
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ly Love, would be a Cheat rather 
than a true Goſpel-direftion, if 
ſuch a thing as Perſecution could 
be approved in the Goſpel-ſtate. 
Tf Love could ſpring from loſs of 
Eſtates, Torments, and Death ; 
if the Advice and Goſpel-com- 
mand of Catholick Love were not 
made perfeQly ridiculous, by the 
contrary Command of Perſecu- 
tion and Hatred, we mi al- 
low of the Prieſtly Expedient of 
Perſecution : but *twill be impoſ- 
fible ro perſwade thoſe that ſuf- 
fer, that their Perſecutors do not 
hate them, and as impoſſible to 
love ſuch Perſecutors any better 
than they love their Sufferings 
themſelves. Bur Wo be to them 
whom the Offence comes : what 
ndemnation muſt it carry with 

it, that thoſe who pretend to be 
Teachers of the Goſpel, inſtead 
of the Ways of Love, ſearch at- 
ter thoſe of Blood, and inſtead 
of Gentleneſs, purſue with Fury ; 
and that too for as little reaſon, 
as if they went about to puniſh 
thole 
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thoſe that differ from them in 
Taſte ; for Opinion is no more to 
be help'd than a Man's Reliſb ; 
twere as reaſonable to puniſh 
any one for a vitiated Palat, as 
for thinking what he muſt 
think. 


"Tis not reaſonable to believe 
that God, who knows our Infir- 
mities, will puniſh Error ; which 
is no Sin, becauſe it comes not 
from the Will and Intention : 
One Man may be weaker than 
another, and both may miſtake 
more or leſs, according to the 
Difference of their Capacities ; 
but neither of them 1s thereby 
guilty, becauſe the Miſtakes and 
Opinions proceed from their In- 
nokcence, which is to ſay, their 
Weakneſs and Ignorance. There 
have been very warm and fierce 
Diſputes upon SubjeQ-matters 
that could have had no good ef- 
feft, if the Deciſion had been ac- 
cording to the Delires and Fan- 
cies of cither of the contending 

Parties 3 
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Parties; and yer neither of them 
is to be charged with Hereſy : 
in the Diſpute concerning Free- 
will, one Party denies it, believ- 
ing that ſuch Denial magnifies 
the Grace of God ; the other af- 
firms ir, becauſe he believes ir 
engages Men in pious Endeavours; 
therefore abſolutely ro derermine 
the Queſtion, in dire&t favour 
of either Party, would nor be 
uſeful. 


St. Paul reckons Hereſy a 

the Works of the Fleſb; ind 
'tis in Holy Scripture every 
where reckoned among prattical 
_—_ Matter of Fact, in di- 
Sins, can only be aſcertain'd 
to be Hereſy ; if a Man does not 
mix a Vice with his Opinion, and 
that his Life accordingly is not 
led in unjuſt Praftices, his Error 
in Opinion cannot be a Crime, 
nor any Foundation of a Puniſh- 
ment. If we ſeriouſly conſider 
the ill and unjuſtifable Grounds 
of ſuch a Perſecurion, the Here- 
H iy 
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{y will appear to be on the other 
(le, the Perſecutors will be the 
Hereticks : for thole who pra- 
Qtiſe Uncharitableneſs and Cru- 
elty, commit that Hereſy of the 
Fleſb ; direftly contrary to what 
our Saviour taught, and founded 
the Chriſtian Religion upon, e- 
ven Mecknels, Charity and Mer- 
Cy. But as St. Paul lays, He that 
was born after the Fleſb, perſecuted 
him that was born after the Spirit : 
Even ſo it is now, and fo it e- 
ver will be, while Sclf-iatcreſt 
and Love. of Dominian, are ak 
lowed to make the Want af Mer- 
cy, the _ to Our ans 
ropagate Religian : and ſuch 
—_  _ encreale 
the Cruelty and Pride of Men, 
and conſequently ngw and more 
large Inventions of Maſlacres 
and other Perſecutions.; and yet 
(lure) themiclves cannot but 
think it ridiculous, that a Reli- 
gion, whote Inſticution is ſo hu- 
mane and merciful, ſhould be 
propagated by Cruelty and In- 
humanity. 
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humanity. St. Paul ſays, the 
Servants of the Lord muſt not 
ſtrive, but be gentle to all Men, 
in Meekneſs inſtraiting thoſe that 
oppoſe —_— if God perad- 
venture will give them Repentance, 
fo the Achnowledgment of the 
Truth. Here Perſecution is for- 
bid, though againſt thoſe that 
oppole the known Truth, which 
needed Repentance ; they are di- 
rected to by Meekneſs 
and Inſtructions : ſure then the 
Perſecutors that ftrive to be as- 
gentle, and uſe Cruelty inſtead 
of Meekneſs, and Death and Tor- 
tures inſtead of Infrud#ion, muſt 
be the true Herericks. 


"Tis very obſerveable, that for 
real” Hereſiet of the Fleſh there 
are no Inquiſitions ſet up, nor 
any particular Perlecutions ; not 
for Drunkenneſs, or Whoredom, 
or other Vices: they increaſe as 
much, by Temptation and Exam- 
ple, as thoſe fort of Vices can ; 
and yet were never made Objects 
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of rhe (pretended) pious Zeal, 
or of any Perſecution. Againſt 
ſuch Hereſies, they follow more 
the Apoſtle's Rule, endeavour- 
ing to convert by Inſtruftion 
and Per{waſion ; but _—_ the 
Herelies that are properly againſt 
themſelves, they proceed by ano- 
ther Method, 'by the Rule of 
their own Paſſions, not by the 
Diretions of 'Chriſtianity. The 
Reaſon is, Herely againſt true 
Morality does not ſhake their 
Deſign of Power and Intereſt ; 
but Hereſy againſt their Rules of 
Faith, which they would have 
ſuperiour to Scripture, 1s an Ab» 
negation of their Authority. The 
Endeavour to hind out Truth 
fhould not be reckoned an Oft- 
fence; it ſhould rather tend to 
unite than divide, and raiſe 'Ten- 
derneſs ſooner than Perſecution. 
God's Service is the pretended 
Cauſe of Perſecution ; bur with- 
out ſuffering it to be fairly exa- 
mined, whether the Difiirence 
conliſts in Matters truly neceſ\- 
lary 
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fary to Salvation. Which again 
evidences, that the Perſecution 
is not for the Cauſe of God, 
or the Good of the Perſecuted, 
but of the Perſecutors. *Tis 
ſure a moſt Melancholy Pro- 
ſpeft of Perſecution, that all the 
articulars in which thoſe dif- 

fer who profels the Name of 
Chriſt, arc in themſelves of no 
conſequence, in reſpe&t to Sal- 
vation : for it it be temperately 
conſidered, there is not one Par- 
ticular that if it had never been 
controverted, or ſo much as 
thought of, had been at all a 
Prejudice to our following the 
true and the plain Rules of 
Chriſtianity ; nor can the Belict 
or Diſ-belicf of any of thoſe dif- 
puted Particulars, be reputed any 
Part of the Neceſſary Faith, Sup- 
poſe, that the Devotion paid to 
Saints, Angels, Images and Re» 
licks, Prayers for the Dead, Con» 
ſecration of Agnw Dei's, Blel- 
ſing of Clouts, Indulgences and 
Pardons made Mercenary, had 
H 3 never 
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never been thought of, where 
would the Want of them appear, 
if we followed the acknowledged 
Rules and Precepts of the Goſpel ? 
Does any of theſe concern the 
doing 4s we would be done to ; or 
would they contribute ro Mutual 
Love and Forbearance of one ano- 
ther ? In relation to Faith and 
good Works, they could neither 
be Inſlrumental nor Exciting ; and 
had they been material, they 
would have found ſome place a- 
mong the Precepts and Faſtiry- 
tions delivered by our Saviour, 
in his Sermon on the Mount ; 
where no Part neceſſary to Chri- 
ſtian Condut can be believed 
to be omitted, So that theſe 
invented Particulars by Prieſt- 
craft, are only to create a Faith 
10 them, not in Chriſt or his 
Goſpel ; where every thing that 
is neceſſary, is alſo plain and 
clear ; but rheſe conſiſt of Dark- 
nels, to involve Deceived Man- 
kind in a Blind and Implicit O- 
bedience. | 

Ano- 
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Another of their abſtruſe Tn. 
ventions is gatory, Wholly 
the Subjet-macter of Power and 
Profit ; as if it were poſſible there 
could be a ſeparare Confined 
Place, where the Puniſhment or 
_—_— ſhould be more or leſs, 
as the Price is : 2s if Heaven 
were to be bribed, according to 
their leſſer or greater Lucre, If 
Men mult believe in their Re- 
deemer, and living according to 
his Example, may thereby ob- 
tain Salvation, to what purpoſe 
could that Invention be, unleſs 
for the Intereſt and Power of the 
Prieſts that invented it ? For if 
it never had been thought of, 
what Prejudice could it have 
been to the Chriſtiaa Religion, 
whoſe Rules are perfett and ct- 
fetual without ir, and which 
affords no (tolerable) Intimation 
of ſuch a Place? They may as 
rationally affirm, that all the 
Rules of the Goſpel followed in 
a good Life, ſhall yer nor be a- 

4 vailable 
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vailable to Salvation, without the 
Belicf of Purgatory ; ſo that one 
Point of. Salvatiop, is wholly for- 
got by him thatYſaved ; as pre- 
tendpgthat after a Life of Con- 
tempt or Negle& of the Goſpel 
Precepts; a Man, for all that, 
may be ranſomed, by Money 

iven to the Prieſt, from the 

lace of Puniſhment; fo near to 
Blaſphemy, does this extravagant 
Opinion reach. Be ſure Purga- 
tory is not of ſo antient date, 
bur that there were Chriſtians 
long before all mention made of 
it ; who were (queſtionlels) in 
a State of Salvation without the 
Help of that Fancy, and others 
are ſo now without the Belief 
of it: the Faith of it is uſeleſs, 
to any Perſon or Thing, bur 
only to the Prieſts, to compleat 
their Catalogue of Myſteries, and 
to increaſe their Profit and Au- 
thority. 


The molt famous of their dark 
Particulars, to which they pre- 
tend 
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tend to be directed by the Go- 
ſpel, is the Real Preſence : where 
the Prieſt can Tranſubſtantiate, 
without being himſelf Tranſub- 
ſtantiated ; which is ridiculous 
enough. For all its ſeeming Im- 
porrance, *tis of the ſame nature 
with the Particulars before-men- 
tioned ; and if ic had never been 
thought of, could in no, ways 
have been prejudicial to the 
Chriſtian Religion. For ſup- 
pole any one ſhould eat of the 
very Body and Fleſh of our Sa- 
yiour, would that particular Food 
have been the Food of Salvation, 
without Belief in him that dicd 
for us ? *'Tis impoſſible that any 
can affirm it would ; for if it 
were ſo, and that Prieſts can 
make Bread, or a Wafer, to be 
Chriſt's Fleſh, the Eating of it 
muſt of Conſequence procure 
Salvation without the Help of 
Faith and good Works : bur if 
by Faith in his Death for us, 
Love and Charity, and following 
the Example of his Life, we 

muſt 
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muſt be ſaved ; of what uſe can 
it be to determine, whether the 
Sacrament be the Real Body, 
yea or no? Since the Real Sub- 
ſtance would not be effeQtual 
by it ſelf, of what concern can 
it be whether it be in the Sa. 
crament or no? And this Opi- 
nion too was not of ſo long 
ſtanding, but that Chriſtians, 
who before this Invention be- 
lieved in Chriſt, and followed 
his Example, were certainly in 
a State of Salvation: and if that 
be granted, it ſhows that it can 
be of no concern if the Queſti- 
on about it had never been rai- 
ſed ; for if the thing propoſed 
to be believed, was in it ſelf 
ſeparately of no Force or Efhi- 
cacy, to what purpoſe is the 
Enquiry whether it be really 
in the Sacrament or no? If it 
had effeQtual Power ſeparately, 
and meerly by virtue of the Su 
ſtance, then it muſt operate on 
an Infidel that Gifs it, as well 
as On a Believer : bur if Faith 
in 
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in him that died for us, be the 
Foundation of our Salvation, and 
we build upon it in following 
his Example and Precepts, then 
Salvation cannot d u 
this, Whether the Celebration of 
the Memorial of our Saviour's 
laſt Supper be thi or jhat Sub- 
ſtance, Should any believe truly 
in Chrift, and in our Redemp- 
tion by his Death, and endeavour 
to follow his bleſſed Rules and 
Example ; and yet never con- 
ſider further of the Celebration 
of the Lord's Supper, but only 
as 4 Memorial, that as often as 
we come thither, we do it in re- 
membrance of his Suffering for 
us ; would tb# be ineffectual, 
without determining in Opinion 
at that time, what fort of Sub- 
ſtance we receive ? If (6, then 
if the Perſon that takes it guel- 
ſes wrong, all his Faith jn Chriſt, 
and all his Endeavours of a good 
Life, are in yain and of none 
eftct. So that upon a contro- 
yerted Point, which feems ridi- 

culous 
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culous to common Senſe, Salva- 
tion muſt depend ; and the Miſ. 
take of a dark and controverted 
Point ſhall defeat all the Effes 
of a ſtrift following the plain 
and bleſſed Rules of the Goſpel ; 
which moſt certainly contains all 
things neceſſary to Salvation, 
And if this particular Queſtion, 
What Subſtance it was that is 
adminiſtred in the Sacrament, 
had been ſo very neceſſary to 
Salvation, our Saviour would cer- 
tainly have deliver'd it in a plain 
Inſtruftion and Precept, to guide 
our Faith in a Particular on 
which Salvation depended, and 
with the ſame Plainneſs too, that 
he uſes through the whole Courſe 
of the Goſpel : but the Goſpel 
only direfts Faith in him, with 
Love, Juſtice, and Charity to one 
another ; of which, it dire&ly 
ſays, that the Reward ſhall be 
Eternal Salvation. 


St, Paul ſets down very di- 
realy and plainly the —y 
arts 
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Parts of Faith, and compriſes 
all in a very ſhort Creed ; © This 
is the Word of Faith, ſaith he, rom.10.8,5, 
« which we preach, that if thou 
« ſhalt confeſs with thy Mouth 
** the Lord Jeſus, and believe in 
« thy Heart that God raiſed him 
* from the dead, thou ſhalt be 
* ſaved. This DoQtrine of Sr. 
Paul! muſt either deceive us, or 
elſe there is nothing of real ne- 
ceſſity beſides this, and the ap- 
parent and immediate Conſequen- 
ces of it, to be believed by us as 
Chriſtians, But the Prieſts ha- 
ving endeavoured to throw eve- 
ry plain Way into a Wilderneſs, 
and to bring Darkneſs upon 
Light ; it follows, ſutably to that 
Deſign, that they propoſe them- 
ſelves as Guides, and no 
to uſe his own Condut and 
Reaſon. Bur if ſuch Impoſers, 
that deſign Power and Wealth 
by their dark and unneceſſary 
Doftrines, could ſecure us that 
we ſhould not anſwer to God 
for our ſelves, thea to follow 

{ſuch 
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ſuch Guides as could and would 
be accountable for what their 
Followers have ſubmitted to, on 
cheir bare Authority, and to ſerve 
thei, would be reafonable : bur 
fince a Blind and Brutiſh Sub- 
tiiſhon to any, will be no Ex- 
ciiſe to them who had a plain 
Ruls given '*em by God, it be- 
tioves every Man to take care 
that his Guide does not miſlead 
hith ; and then 'tis the fame thing 
to follow his owns Reaſon, and be 
his own Guide ;. and ſure every 
otic tnay be better truſted to him- 
ſetf than to another. Yer if by 
their undertaking to be Guides, 
they would: exclude the Uſe of 

eafon in Religion, why do they 
themſelves propound Arguments, 
why is mu ſometimes Ci- 
ted, Councils and Fathers quo- 


ted, Tradition trumpt up ? It we 
muſt not uſe our Reafon, and 
judg of thoſe Arguments, *twere 
fair Dealing to decree their Pro- 


poſitions Magiſterially. 


But 
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But rhey ſay, the Unlearned 
are not fit to judg. This is true 
indeed ; that is, of the things 
which they have, made too hard 
even for themſelves to judg of, 
and to agree about : but we are —— 
capable ro judg of the Plainneſs 
of the Goſpel, which only is ne- 
ceſſary to our Salvation. Their 
new dark Writings and DoQrines 
are not decidable among them- 
ſelves: and *tis very impertinent 
to make it an Argument, that 
becauſe unlearned Men are not 
able ro judg of the confuſed 

dark Notions of theſe thas call 
| themſelves the Learned, which 
Notions theſe Learned Mean fel- 
dom underſtand alike ; therefore 
the Unlearned are to be debar- 
red from ufing their Reaſon in 
what is plain to be underſtood, 
ſuch as the plain Goſpel of Je- 
fus Chriſt is ; which is and ought _____ 
to be their only Concern. Do 
the Learned by their own A- 
greement encourage others to 
depend 
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depend upon them, as —_— 
Guides ? how can we be fatil- 
fied with their Differences, or 
find out Truth in their abſtruſe 
Cavilings? for are not the Guides 
themſelves grown into different 
Sets, ſupported by Cuſtom, E- 
ducation, Intereſt and Prepoſle(- 
fion, more than by Reaſon? Do 
they not continue in a reſolved 
Opinion, by only n—_ of the 
ſame Religious Club? This is the 
ridiculous Cauſe why af the Do- 
minicans are always of one Opi- 
nion, in the Points of Predeſti- 
nation and the Immaculate Con- 
ception ; and the Franciſcans are 
as univerſally of the contraty. 
It were, in my Opinion, as rea- 
ſonable that all the Johns ſhould 
be of one Set and Opinion, and 
the Richards of another ; purſu- 
ing ſtill what is affirmed by thoſe 
of their Name, without exami- 
ning the Nature or Reaſon of 
the Opinion : as that the Inſti- 
tution of a Founder of the Or- 
der ; ſuppoſe of —_— of 

ran- 
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Franciſcans, ſhould as much in- 
fluence all particular Perſons of 
the Order, as much as an Opi- 
nion which 1s taught by Reaſon. 
So alſo from the admired Tho- 
mas and Scotw, came the Tho- 
miſts and Secotiſts ; as if there 
might be an Impoſition of Opi- 
nions, from the meer Names of 
ſome particular Perſons of the 
ſame either Order or School. An 
unlearned Man would receive 
but ſmall Satisfaftion in ſuch 
Guides ; and the Choice of them 
would be as little rational and 
intelligible to him, as the Gib- 
beriſh of their School-Divinity 
is. Such a Poſſeſſion in Mens 
Minds as we are now ſpeaking 
of, appeared ſome time in the 
Diſciples of out Saviour : for 
though he ſpoke plaihly of his 
going to Jeruſalem, and being 
put ro Death there ; yer (faith 
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the Text) rhey widerſiood nt muck 1, 
theſe Sayings : Of which, the 32, 33 


Reafon was, becauſe rhey were 
before-hand pofſefs'd with the 
I Tradi- 
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Traditions and Doctrines of the 
Phariſees, and moſt other Lear- 
ned Men of their Nation, that 
they were to have a Glorious, 
a Conquering, and Triumphant 
Mcſſhas ; ſo that no clear Ex- 
preſſions to the contrary, could 
have weight with them, or be 
regarded by them : which ſhows 
how little Men uſe their own 
Reaſons, or make uſe even of 
common Senſ:, when once they 
arethorowly prepoſlefied by a con- 
trary Inſtitution or Impreſſion 
from others, or the carly Authc- 
rity of their aſluming Guides. 


ihe high Impoſers the Priclts, 
or oilters under the name of the 
Church, canuct pretend to lay 
the Foundation ct Faith ; which 
1s already laid in the Goſpel : 
they may teuci: and excite- to 
the Prefltice of th: toundations 
laid in the Gotpei ; but they may 
as juitihably offer ro lay the 
Foundation of Faith in Gemerals, 
as in P2:7iculars, cipecially in 
ijuch 
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ſuch as are dark, and have the 
Appearance of New : to inlarge 
Faith is the ſame, as originally 
to lay the Foundation of ur, Bur 
they take care that the Parti- 
culars which they impoſe, ſhould 
be ſtamp'd with « Scripture-Mark, 
either true or falle; that they 
may not ſeem to arrogate to them- 
{clves to be Legillators, 


From the two great Springs, 
Athanaſins and Ariws, the Church 
overflowed with Diviſions, and 
the infolent Value of Opinions 
began, Athanaſivs, in his Creed, 
calls what he there ſets down, 
the Catholick Faith ; which yer 
received a contrary Centlure trom 
rwo very great Councils ; that 
of Milan conſiſting of 300 Bi- 
ſhops, and that of Ariminum 
conſiſting of 550: but che Pra- 
ice, on both lides, of :mpoſing 
their Opinions with a Scriprure- 
Mark or CharaQter, was begot and 
increas'd by the paſſionate Deſire 
and Deſign of Power and Intereſt, 

I 2 We 
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We have eveg at this preſent, 
an unlucky Inſtance of the ſtrange 
Differences among Learned Men. 
Dr. Sherlock writes a Book in 
anſwer to certain Brief Notes 
on the Creed of Arbanaſine : He 
lays, his Undertaking is to vin- 
dicate the Athanaſian Creed, and. 
the DoQrine of a Trinity in 
Unity ; which (he ſays) he has 
now made as clear and eaſy, as 
the Notion of one God. But 
another, and.a very Learned Per- 
{n. too, in his. Animadverſions 
upon. that Book. of Dr. Sherlock, 
calls the Explication of the Tri- 
nity advanced in Dr. Sherlock's 
Book, a: ſly, a contradiftory, and 
an heretical Notian.; wholly of 
his own Invention, and a Stab to 
the Heart of the DofQrrine of the 
Church af England : he charges 
another Book of: Dr. Sherlack's, 
being. 4. Diſcourſe of the Know- 
leag of Chriſt, with wile and [can- 
dalow Reflections upon God's 
Juſtice ;. and ſays moreover, that 
it may. deſerve to pals for. a Blaſ- 

phemous 
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phemous Libel. I ſuppoſe it 
would hardly happen to the Un- 
learned, or the Laity, if they 
ſhould ſearch after the Knowled*® 
of God and Chriſt in the Scrip- 
tures only, to be overſeen in wi- 
der Differences either from one 
another, or from the Truth, than 
theſe are. What Meaſures or 
Opinions then, can the Unlearned 
take from their (diſputing) Lea- 
ders? Guides that cannot forbear 
to impoſe Faith in dark and un- 
nations at the Value © 
Scripture, even while they diſa- 
; gree among themſelves in the 
| very Points which they would 
injoin others to believe. But it 
| has long been the Cuſtom of 


Learned Men to be ſaying ſome- 
thing; to diſpute and' talk, and 
from thence toimpole : St. _— 
ingenuouſly confeſles this, ia theſe 
Words, Lib. de Trin. 5. c. 7. 
* When Men ask, what is meant 
' * by the Three, all Humane Speech 
| * wants Power tocxprels it: yet 

* We 
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* we have ventur'd to ſay Three 
* Perſons; not that it ſhould be 
&« ſaid, bur that we may not be 
«. wholly Gilent. In very dced, iz 

Ages the Learned have thought 
it incumbent upon them to fay 
ſomerhing upon every thing ; and 
upon dark and unneceſſary Noti- 
ons, to found a Power over others : 
which would never have been 
built upon the plain, and indiſpu- 
table, Rules of the Goſpel. 


I fay not this to leſſen the Ne- 
ceflity and Uſe of Teachers and 
Guides in Religion : the Know- 
ledg of Religion 15 not born with 
us, nor intuſed into us; and there- 
fore is to be learned. And of 
conſequence, Reſpect and Credit 
ought to be given to our Teachers 
and Inftruttors. The Unlcarned 
mult of Neceſlity, in ſome things 
place a Contidence1a thoſe, whote 
proper Imploymeat and Learning 
qualifies, and aſhſts rhem to make 
a true Tranſlation of the Holy 
Scriptures. This juſt Credit and 

' Reſpet} 
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Reſpe& ought to be given to 
ſuch Teachers as apply themſelves 
ſtrily ro purſue rhe Methods of 
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ſing them to be infallible, or ma- 
king an abſolute Reſignation of 
our Reaſon and Judgment. Sup- 
poſe a Man chooſes one, that has 
the Reputation of an Able Coun- 
ſcllor and Learned ina the Law, to 
ſettle an Eſtate or Purchaſe ; and 
uſes ſuch Counſellor out of that 
juſt Opinion of the Knowledg he 
has in the Law, which he (deſer- 
vedly) reckons is much above his 
own Skill ia the Laws ; muſt he 
therefore be debarred, or neglect, 
to ule his own Care and Reaſon in 
examining the Particulars of the 
Writings and Setrlements? where- 
in, though there may be many 
things, Points of Law beyond his 
Knowledy, yet there muſt be alſo 
many Parciculars of a plain and 
obvious Nature, wherein any Mil- 
take or Contradiftion may be eca- 
lily judged ot by the concerned 
Party. And is it not as juſt and rea- 

lonable 
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ſonableto believe that Men ſhould 
be allowed the ſame uſe of their 
Care and Reaſon, in the Purchaſe 
of an Eternal Eſtate ? 


T ſhall conclude with this plain 
Aﬀertion, That the Impoſing Hu- 
mour of thoſe who uſurp more to 
themſelves than belongs to Teach- 
ers,and their Quarrelsand Diſputes 
upon dark and unneceſſary Noti- 
ons, 1s an aſſuming what belongs 
to God, and a taking away what 
belongs to Men. By ſuch Power 
aſſumed to themſelves, they rob 
God of his Glory, the World of 
Peace, and Men of Love and Cha- 
rity : whereas if they had only en- 
deavour'd to inſtru and per- 
{wade according to the plain and 
genuine Methods of the Goſpel, 
Teaching as they were taught by 
that ; the Glory had been to God on 
high, Peace had flouriſhed in the 
World, and Men had abounded in 
Good-will ro one another. 
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